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THOSE who doubt the -existerce of those subtle, human influences 
which fine organisations have ever believed in, do not question the 
exhilarating effect of the soft yet cool air, the warm sun, the bright 
green grass, studded with yellow and white flowers of a May morn- 
ing. Why, then, if the emanations from matter can cause a 
delicious languor to pervade the frame, should not that wonderful 
electrical machine, the human body, possess at least equal powers ? 


“The mavis sang, and would not cease, 
Sitting upon the spray ; 
So loud, he wakened Robin Hood 
In greenwood where he lay.” 


The great sun, already high in the heavens, poured out a flood 
of love upon the teeming earth. It was «1 May morning—a true 
May morning: who can say more? But often how incongruous 
are the human accompaniments to the lovely scenes of nature ! 

‘Church !’’ said Sir Anthony Tracy, in his thin, jerky tones. 
‘¢ There’s the church, and there’s the d——d imitation. Church, 
burial, cremation—who says there’s anything queer in cremation ? 
I say, Vicar, what’s your opinion ?”’ 

“The practice of the Church has always been to bury the 
dead,’’ replied the gentle voice of the clergyman by his side—a 
voice full and yet soft,—an index of his kind and benevolent 
nature. But the restless baronet’s thoughts had jumped on again 
by this time. 

‘* Putrefaction, Mr. Vicar !—why, I tell you, it’s horrid! Smelt 
it myself too much in the Chinese war ; marched up the Ying- 
Yang-Yung, you know,—see it in the maps; dead bodies all the 
way. By-the-bye, extraordinary thing happened there—chance or 
providence—we’ll discuss that presently. 1 had a splendid diamond 
ring—one big stone, gave two hundred guineas for it, *pon honour, 
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2 The Monkbourne Mystery. 


Had it on my right middle finger,—see? We were ordered to 
storm one of their mud forts, cannon firing at us all the time. So I 

just waved my sword over my head and cried, ‘On lads!’ when 
whiz came a round shot, and cut the big diamond clean out of the 
° ye 

Without even scratching you?’’ added the vicar, who knew his 
friend’s foible. 

“Just so! But here’s the point, sir: these cannon were fixed, 
the lubber’s did not know how to put them on carriages, they 
were immovably fixed. Now, sir, was it chance or providence that 
directed that ball ?’’ 

The baronet stood still and faced the vicar with a stern frown 
on his face. The vicar looked down and seemed to ponder deeply. 
As they paused two others of the party overtook them. | 

** Didn’t I hear you say something about cremation, sir 2’’ said 
Ernest Tracy, in a respectful tone. | 

“Why, yes; and putridity and emanations, and all that. My 
old cook, sir—old thief!—saved enough in my service to go to 
London and set up a confectioner’s shop and dining-room in Oxford 
Street. Well, he did a rattling business ; till one day another 
fellow came and set up in the same line next to him. Now, this 
fellow was a poet, and all the ladies patronised him, and with the 
ladies went the other customers and Cookey grew desperate. Cun- 
ning old scoundrel, sir, his area ran right under’-the doorway of 
his rival’s shop, curious underground cellars; everybody who 
walked into the poet’s shop walked over Cookey’s grating. Cookey 
set a trap and caught half a dozen rats, killed ’em, put ’em ina 
box, hermetically sealed down, like your coffins, Mr. Vicar, only he 
had a valve and a tap to turn on when he liked. People came 
along hungry and eager, went to step into the poet’s shop, when, 
just as they put their foot on the grating, Cookey turned on his 
tap, and whew ! sir, they had to hold their noses and run for it. In 
three months the poet gave up business. Finest argument, sir, for 
cremation.”’ . 

“Papa, dear, there’s old William—speak to him,’ said Dora 


The loquacious old squire turned at once to talk to the aged 
sexton, whose name was also Tracy. In this village, as in many 
others, almost all the inhabitants were of one or two general names, 
and the whole parish were thus related. Not that the relationship 
was near enough to come within the definition of cousinship; but 
somehow or other, in a roundabout way by inter-marriage, perhaps 
two generations ago or more, they had all particles of the same 
blood in their veins. From Tracy the sexton, up to Tracy of 
Tracy Towers, all Monkbourne was one clan, a condition of affairs 
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which led to a pleasant degree of familiarity between superiors 
and inferiors, but also to the inordinate pride of the head of the 

lace. 
. Ernest and Dora walked on, and the vicar, after a minute’s 
pause for courtesy sake, hurried after them. 

“Ernest, my boy,”’ he said, “‘I want you to give me your 
fervid opinion as an Oxford scholar, and fully versed in all the 
learning of the day, which is much deeper than in my time,—where 
did the original altar stand in this antique old church of mine? 
The Bishop, who is, as you know, deeply interested in the decisions 
of the Privy Council on the Ritualistic questions, is continually 
pressing me to solve the doubt at any cost. It is the oldest church 
in his diocese, therefore the testimony would be most valuable. 
‘ Now these restorations are about,’ he says, ‘is the time to make 
the search.’ He hints that he should not mind if I pulled the whole 
place down; and also at reward and preferment. Not that I 
would ever leave dear old Monkbourne for any gain; but I am 
anxious to satisfy his lordship. I have searched in vain. You are 
young—the young have ideas—inspiration, almost. Now, go round 
the place carefully.” 

By this time they had arrived at the church porch. The vicar 
pushed open the door, which was ajar, and Ernest and Dora 
entered, The vicar waited in the yard for the squire. The great 
building was full of dust from the works in progress; but there 
were no workmen there at the time. Ernest saw this in a moment. 
One hurried glance round, and he snatched Dora to his side, and 
pressed a hot, lingering kiss upon her lips. The slight, graceful 
figure of the girl seemed to cling to him. Her straw hat fell back, 
her long, flowing light hair mingled with his curling chesnut locks. 
From the painted glass overhead there fell aslant one long beam of 
sunlight, made visible by the dust in the atmosphere, which glowed 
up her hair like gold, and blessed them as from heayen. Among 
the tombs and the dust of other days their draught of love was 
taken—=scarcely taken before a footstep on the gravel without 
made Dora start and blush, and disengage herself. But the foot- 
step did not enter, and she arranged her hat; and the pair 
commenced a minute tour of the walls in silence, till Ernest, 
emboldened by the alarm passing away, took her hand in his. 

“This must not—must not be,”’ said Dora. “ If papa~—’’ 

‘*T know—I know,” cried Ernest, flushing red in an instant. 
‘* Because I was only a ploughboy till the vicar took me up—be. 
cause I have won my place by hard work—-because I am only the 
curate here in my native village—only the cwrate—I am a dog.”’ 

** Hush—hush !”” said Dora, ‘“‘ you are unkind. Do J/ cars 
about these things? You know Jlove you. But I cannot help 
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papa’s follies. If he for one moment guessed,—oh, Ernest! some- 
times I wish he would take me right away so that I might never 
see you any more; for this deceit is so wretched, and we shall 
never——”’ 

"So you want to leave me,” said Ernest, with a lover's 
injustice, “just as I was so happy I thought it so lucky he 
lost the election through upsetting the manufacturing people, so 
that you did not go to town. I believe that’s where you wish to 


be, in all the gaiety and excitement !”’ 


Dora did not reply ; but he saw, as he cast an angry glance at 
her, that tears had gathered in her large blue eyes; and knowing 
well her delicate health and her sensitive nature, his heart smote 
him. But, before he could endeavour to-make amends, the door 
creaked on its hinges, and the squire and the vicar entered. - 

** Why, all the pews are gone, and I want to sit down !’’ said 
the squire. ‘‘ It’s so precious warm.” . 

**Come into the vestry-room,”’ said the vicar—“ there are seats 
there ; the pews are being altered.”’ | 

So they all sat down in the vestry, which was at one side of the 
chancel, with an enormously thick wall between it and the stalls 
for the choir. It was cool here, though the room, as the vicar said, 
was inconveniently small.’ He thought it had originally been part 
of a chapel in the Catholic times; for, cleaning off the whitewash, 
the men had found a portion of a rude painting representing St. 
Catherine and her wheel. No doubt, much of the old building had 
been taken down in the Reformation days; for, in clearing away 
the earth round the wall outside which had accumulated two feet 
deep and caused dampness, they had come upon foundations, and 
part of a pavement of square tiles, each bearing figures of grotesque 
animals, 

Dora, my dear,”’ said the vicar, ‘‘ how pale you look! I was 


just going to ask you to play to us on the organ.” 


“Oh, yes, do!” said Ernest eagerly, thinking, “I shall have 
to escort her up into the gallery.” 

**T will presently,” said Dora; but I feel a little faint,—do not 
move. It is a strange feeling ; 1 have had it before.”’ 

“Who's that? Come in!” said Ernest,-stepping towards the 
door of the vestry to hide his concern, for he blamed himself for 
Dora’s indisposition. He opened the door ; but there was no one 
there. Yet they had all heard a distinct knocking. He returned. 

“ Shall I bring a glass of water ?’’ he said. 

**'Who is that?’ for there was another three or four knocks in 
rapid succession. 

** It’s the workmen,”’ said the squire, at the same time that he 
exchanged a rapid glance with the vicar. 
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‘©No; they have all gone to dinner,” said Ernest. 

“T feel better now,” said Dora; ‘‘I will go and play. Papa, 
what is that noise,—it is right in the wall.’’ 

She pointed to the thick wall between them and the chancel. 

“ Listen—there it is again! How peculiar!” 

Ernest went out into the chancel. 

‘‘ There is no one the other side,’’ he said;. ‘* while I was in the 
chancel I heard it also in the wall towards you in the vestry.”’ 

‘¢ And we heard it towards you in the chancel,”’ said Dora. 
“ Papa, how funny this is!’’ 

‘‘Let us go out, my dear, into the sunshine,” said the vicar. 
‘‘ Tt is better than this cold place.”’ | 

‘‘ But there’s the tapping again,” said Dora, all her feminine 
curiosity excited. *‘I’ll go and see.”’ : 

She ran round into the chancel, and put her ear close to the 
wall. Directly she heard a succession of taps between her and the 
vestry, as it seemed in the very wall itself. Yet they sounded 
muffled and an immense way off, and had a slight metallic 
tinkle. 

“ This is, indeed, very singular !’’ said Ernest, who had followed 
her. “I begin to believe it is spirit-rapping.”’ 

‘ Spirit-rapping |’ thundered the squire—“ what, in my church ? 
Sir, there’s' no such thing as spirit-rapping; it’s all a pack of ex- 
travagant lies }’’ 

‘*T did not say it was spirit-rapping,’’ said Ernest, calmly. “I 
do not believe in the spirits of the dead returning to tap on a table ; 
but I do think that there is something in the psychic force proved 
to exist by Sergeant Cox and his friends. I see nothing more 
wonderful in it than in electricity.’’ 

The sound of the tapping was heard again as he ended. 

‘* T will see into this,’’ added Ernest. 

* Yes, do,’’ said Dora. ‘‘ I am so curious.”’ 

** Well, tell him the story, vicar. It won’t hurt Dora,—there’s 
nothing in it.”’ 

So the vicar told the two young people that, these tappings in 
the chancel wall had been heard from time immemorial. Dora had 
not heard of it, because she had not lived much at home in the 
parish, being generally away at the sea or in Southern France ; 
and Ernest had left the parish too young to remember it. It was 
only heard occasionally, and, as it seemed, when certain people 
came near the wall. His wife, who was a delicate woman, always 
heard it if she came to him in the vestry-room. Sometimes one of the 
choir would hear it, and would not rest till his seat was changed, so 
yreat was the superstitious awe with which it was regarded, although 
uo evil effect had ever been manifested. There was not the 
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slightest tradition as to the cause. He never heard it if he entered 
the church alone; it seemed as if only here and there one had the 
power of calling forth these curidus knocks. 

“ Mediums,” thought Ernest to himself, and glanced at Dora— 
fair, slight, delicate, sensitive. Here was the solution. Whatever 
there was in that old wall, Dora’s unconscious psychic force had 
evoked it into action. 

Insensibly the vicar, as he talked, had led them out of the 
church by the chancel door, and they now stood in the churchyard, 
on a high grassy bank. Deep below gurgled along the broad 
brook, which was called the ‘‘ Bourne,” beside which the “ monk ”’ 
had dwelt, shining clear in the sunlight. On the very opposite 
bank, not twenty feet from where they stood, rose up the towers of 
a second church. The squire shook his fist at it, and broke out 
into very objectionable language. 

“ T wish I had two or three pieces of Cromwell’s artillery,’’ said 
he; “I'd level the rotten old place, and spit the d d old rector 
like a lark. There!’ and he crossed his arms on his breast as if 
immensely relieved, and glared at the unoffending building. 

“‘Tt is very singular,”’ said the vicar, “‘ perhaps unexampled, 
two churches so near together, with a trout stream running between 
and forming the boundary of the parishes.’’ . 

And it’s very singular,” foamed the squire, ironically, “that 
I own the biggest part of both parishes, and that one rector’s a 
gentleman and the other a blackguard, who invites the factory 
people over there to vote against me, because I am turning two 
hundred acres of barren furze into good arable land to grow corn to 
stuff their lazy mouths with.”’ 

The vicar made no answer, but turned homewards. He knew 
there were faults on both sides, The squire was right in cultiva- 
ting the common-land, which was utterly barren and useless except 
for half-a-dozen donkeys to roll about on ; but he was wrong to do so 
in so high-handed a way, as if the poor had no feelings or rights. 
The rector, Mr. Benson, was a fiery-tempered man, and he was 
wrong in taking so active a part in setting the poor against a really 
good landlord, and yet morally right in resisting what he deemed 
oppression. 

Benson was a new man, and did not know the squire’s tempera- 
ment. Anthony Tracy, with all his faults, his rage, his Munchausen- 
like ability at “ fabling,”’ was too just to injure any man, and would 
have made full compensation, had not Benson, without waiting to 
inquire into his intentions, rushed, as it were, at him, and then up 
went the blood of Tracy, and all chance of conciliation was over for 
the time. The sorest part of it to the squire—even sorer than 
losing his election after seyen-and-twenty years in parliament—was 
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Benson’s discovery that there was a flaw in the title.deeds by which 
he held Tracy Towers. 

Benson was not quite accurate in his information; but he had 
found out enough to terribly upset the squire, who knew that he 
had a perfect moral right, and probably, a legal one, founded on 
two centuries of possession by his family, but who, proud to a degree, 
could not bear the insinuation that a flaw did exist. Benson 
declared to the factory people that if the squire had no title to Tracy 
Towers, what right had he to the “‘ green,”” which had been called 
the common from time immemorial? If he was not lord of the 
manor, what right had he to despoil the poor? He, the speaker, 
had told the squire so to his face, and had proclaimed it on the 
house-top, and the squire had taken no action against him for what 
would have been slander, which demonstrated that the squire was 
afraid. Afraid—he, a Tracy, afraid! Yet he could not horse-whip 
a clergyman. Dora and Ernest had gone on in advance: he had 
taken advantage of the opportunity to humble himself for his 
injustice ; and she smiled, and that was enough. They were talking 
of the mysterious knocking, and Ernest was declaring his intention 
to get at the bottom of it. 

“Bramleigh,”’ said the squire presently, after he had cooled 
down; ‘‘you area good man. Look at that fellow, Ernest, you 
never did a better deed than when you took that boy from the 
plough, and had him trained for college.” 

‘‘He was such a handsome boy,” said the vicar, apologeti- 
cally. 

“Tf his parents’ poor vld Betsy and Bob, were alive, what would 
they think of him now?” said the squire. 

‘* He has a wonderful genius,’’ said the vicar, who never lost an 
opportunity of praising Ernest to the squire ; for he had more than a 
suspicion of his protégé’s affection for Dora, and wished to pave the 
way if possible. 

They parted at the vicarage-yate for luncheon ; Ernest and the 
vicar went in; Dora and her father walked slowly up the great 
avenue of elms which led to Tracy Towers. Towers there were 
once, but they had disappeared in Elizabeth’s time, and the present 
mansion was a fine specimen of the style that prevailed in that 
reign. Dora was musing of Ernest, but with her dreamy love 
there mingled reflections upon those curious rappings which he 
had promised to unravel for her. 

“ And the high elms o’erhead, 
Dark shadows woven with their aérial looms 
Shot through with golden thread.” 

Ernest had no great difficulty in persuading the vicar to allow 

the workmen to excavate the wall ofthe church, To tell truth, the 
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vicar was himself curious about it. Ernest returned to the church 
after lunch, and quickly had the masons at work. 


They heard nothing of the knocking now; but the men were ac- 


quainted with the fact that there were such knockings from time to 
time, and they were aseageras Ernest. ‘he vicar was not present ; 

he had promised to dine that evening at some distance. Ernest 
had marked both sides of the wall with his pencil, exactly at the 
spot where the sound appeared to. come from. It was rather low 
down—about the height of the waist from the floor. They first 
dislodged’a stout wall of stone, which yave them less difficulty than 
they expected, because there had been little or no mortar used in it. 

But after that came an inner casing of brick, which was as firm as 
a rock, and had to be literally cut away with chisels, so hard was 
the cement. The blows reverberated as if there was a hollow space 
beyond, and at last the tool laid bare a narrow vertical shaft in the 
thickness of the wall which went upwards a short distance, but down- 
wards somewhat farther, except at one side, where was a ledge or 
bench of solid stone. In the daylight one of the men hastily thrust 
his hand in and drew forth a skull, at which there was a buzz of 
astonishment. Ernest called for a light to explore farther, and one 
struck a match. He saw something glitter, stooped and took out 
a heavy globe of metal apparently steel, burnished to the extreme 
of brilliance, and in no degree tarnished by its long entombment. 

He saw his own figure reflected on it, when his hand touched some- 
thing, and turning it round he saw the finger-bones of what had 
once been a long, slender woman’s hand adhering to the under side 
of the globe as ifit had lain in her palm. So ghastly seemed that - 
clasp that he let it fall, and in a moment the bones crumbled into 
dust. Nor could they find anything else in the cell, or tomb, except 
there was a piece of metal let into the opposite side of the chamber, 


but so corroded with rust that they had no idea of what use it might 


have been. Ernest ordered the opening to be closed with boards, 
and hastened away to the vicarage, where he left the skull, and then 
to the Towers, to show Dora the metal ball, which glistened red 
and fiery as he held it in his hand in the beams of the sinking sun. 
Dora had visitors, amongst them an aunt whom he did not care to 
meet; so, much disappointed, he wrote a few lines on a slip from 
his pocket-book, and asked the servant who knew him well to give 
it to her when she was alone. 

That ball of steel glittered in the light of the candles on Dora’s 
dressing-table that night as she retired ; the few lines from Ernest 
were placed under her pillow. The squire had gone to the same 
party as the vicar. 

I know not how these things happen, but happen they most 
assuredly do, Wherever the extremity of human passion has been 
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The Monkbourne Mystery. 9 


endured there lingers a sense of a presence ; even the long habitation 
of ahouse without any tragedy endues it with a peculiar influence, 
which may, at any. time take shape, as in the ‘* Moated Grange:” 


“Old faces glimmered through the door — 
Old footsteps trod the upper floor.” 


It may have been that the invisible emanation from that bony 
hand had sunk as it were its story. in the solid steel which will 
absorb the electric fluid; and why not tie still more subtle emana- 
tions of that mystery of mysteries, a human being ? 

But it happened, in the middle of the night she dreamt that she 
arose, and went and stood by the window with the steel globe in her 
hand, and watched the moonlight play upon it, and she saw the 
reflection of her own pale face; and yet, at the same time, she 
knew she dreamt and could feel her body was in bed. Gazing on 
the stars, still there grew before her eyes in the depths of the 
mirror, first a mist like the falling dew of a summer evening, and 
then the mist revolved itself into a slow moving succession of scenes, 
in which the figures did not speak, but somehow she felt their 
deeds. It was an imperfect vision, and the edges were blurred and 
grew into each other. The costumes were those of many centuries 
ago, the principal figure a lady, low-browed and by no means hand- 
some, but with a peculiar animal-like look. This lady worked 
miracles, cured the diseased, but scoffed at Holy Church and led 
an immoral life. Not for this last, but because she obstinately 
refused to employ her marvellous gifts for the purposes of the monks, 
they tried her for witchcraft and heresy, and interred her alive in the 
wall of Monkbourne Church. The horror of it was, that Dora felt 
there was some indistinct link, some resemblance between herself 
and this wretched, unfortunate medium, who, born hefore her time, 
had suffered so awful a death. 

Dora awoke in the morning ill and feverish; but a little stimu- 
lant restored her, and at dinner that day—the vicar and the curate 
regularly dined on the Wednesdays at the Towers—she told her story. 

‘*T have very little doubt in my own mind,” said the vicar; 
“that the being whose bones are now laid bare was indeed im- 
mured alive.” 

“And I have no doubt whatever, as an anatomist, that she 
possessed extraordinary powers of an animal and subtle character,”’ 
said Ernest; “for I have never seen a skull so low in character 
except the famous Neanderthal head, which belonged to primitive 
man. She may have been a. powerful medium—charged, like a 
Leyden jar, with animal magnetism, which she did not understand 
and could not control. These magic mirrors were common in those 
days—I should like to examine it more closely.”’ 
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He carried it to the vicarage that night, sat down in his own room 
—for he resided with his patron—to examine the mysterious ball. 
Tt sounded hollow, and did not weigh so heavy as solid iron would 
have done. This idea once obtained, his next thought was to open 


_ it, but how? there was no apparent joint. At last, bringing 


the lamp nearer and turning the globe round, it struck him that the 
reflection of his own face was not exactly accurate. It was as if cut 
in two, and the halves not precisely fitted. He went to work with 
his microscope, and soon found that the globe was formed of two 
hemispheres in some way delicately adjusted together. An hour 
later the vice ofithe village blacksmith unscrewed the halves, and there 
fell out a piece of folded parchment, yellow, but perfectly preserved. 
There was a large seal attached, Ernest did not attempt to unfold 
the deed, for so it looked, but hurried back with his discovery to 
the vicar. The young Oxford scholar did not pretend to an intimate 
acquaintance with the intricate court-hand of medizval days, than 
which species of writing probably nothing more difficult to a 
beginner was ever invented, not even éxcepting the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics. But Mr. Bramleigh, like most thoughtful village 
clergymen, was an enthusiastic and painstaking antiquary. He 
pronounced it at once a deed of the fifteenth ~—s and carried it 
into his study. 

Next morning, at eleven o’clock, Dora came down to the 
vicarage, en route to the church; for she had the greatest curiosity 
to see the chamber in which the skull had been found. She said 
that the squire would follow her in a few minutes. The vicar was 
still busy with his deed, and Ernest walked on with her alone. In 
the course of a real and delicate love, how few words are spoken ! 
These two passed almost the whole distance without exchanging any- 
thing more than the most common-place remarks. But her dress 
at times touched him; her eyes met his, their lips half opened to 
speak, and no words came. They felt what was in each other’s 
heart—a deeper language than the articulate was weaving its 
eloquent spell around them. But in the church there were work- 
men, which partly destroyed the charm, and Ernest devoted himself 
to explaining the position and size of the chamber to her. 

“Why, what is this ?”’ he called to one of the workmen ; ** the 
piece of rusted metal is gone.”’ 

The man said that the vicar himself came down in the very 
early morning, and took it with him to the vicarage. 

“T’ll get inside,”’ said Ernest, “ then you can imagine what a 
horrible death it must have been if the poor wretch was really 
walled up alive in this cramped space.’’ Before Dora could object 
he was inside, and found that he could not stand upright, but must 
sit upon the stone bench. Putting his hand upon this for a moment 
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he felt a moulding, and called to the workmen for alight. A 
lantern was brought, and Ernest examined the bench upon his knees. 
In a moment he sprang out of the chamber all over dust, and in 
state of great excitement. ‘‘ It’s the altar—it’s the altar |” he ex- 
claimed ; “I must tell Mr. Bramleigh.” Rapidly he explained the 
importance of the discovery to Dora, and they,went to the great 
doors, which were partly open; but here sweet opportunity delayed 
him. In the deep porch, out of sight irom either side, the door 
closed behind, only a stretch of green landscape in front—how 
could he help it ? his arm was round her waist, his lips were pressed 
tohers. One moment of intense happiness; the next aloud volley 
of oaths, There was the squire, as it appeared, rising out of the 
very earth in front of them. . He had gone down into one of the 
vaults which had been opened, and had come up just in time to see 
the embrace. His fury knew no bounds; he called Ernest every- 
thing, from a low-born ploughboy upwards—pushed Dora away 
when, in na agony of shame and fear, she tried to cling to him; and 
finally marched off, vowing vengeance, and dragging the poor girl 
with him. Ernest, miserable in the extreme, and yet burning with 
impotent rage at the taunts which had been flung at him, walked 
rapidly from the spot, till he gained a fir-copse, and hid himself in 
its dark, damp recesses. Here he passed, perhaps, the bitterest hour 
of his life ; for he knew that he must leave Monkbourne ; and having 
lost the squire’s patronage, how could he ever hope for a benefice, 
so as to give him a chance even of aspiring to Dora’s hand? At 
length he determined to quit the church, and to seek his fortune 
in America; and he returned to the vicarage to communicate his 
intention to Mr. Bramleigh. Unannounced he entered the study, 
and so absorbed was Mr. Bramleigh that he did not notice the 
gloomy frown on his protézé’s brow, nor the deadly pallor of his 
face. 

‘My dear Ernest,”’ he said, “I was just going to send for 
you. ‘his is most, most, most extraordinary—I have fathomed it 
at last. See, here is the deed you found so ingeniously in the steel 
globe. Here is my translation of it. Now, what do you think that deed 
is—eh ? (in a tone of triumph) ; why, it’s the very. original charter 
granting the manors of Tracy Towers to the first Tracy (his voice rose 
to a squeak of ecstasy, and his cheek flushed with all a true anti- 
quary’s delight). Here is the seal and all perfect ; but how did it get 
in the ball? Ah! that’s theriddle ; but 1’ve found it out, my boby— 
I’ve found it out! Sixteen hours I’ve pored over it, my boy—now 
look!’ He held up a brass plate engraved. ‘‘ This is the flat 
piece of rusty metal you despised and left attached to the wall. In 
this sense, my dear Ernest, nothing is despicable—nothing. This 
plate has an inscription. Irecovered it by using chemicals—it was 
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horribly, barbarously abbreviated ; but it read to the effect that 
Matilda Tracy was buried here alive—no doubt, for witchcraft, 
heresy, and breaking her vow of chastity, when, as a widow, she 
had entered a nunnery. Horrible, but so interesting; but now 
you will say who was Matilda Tracy, and I can tell you that, 
thanks to the old parchments up at the Towers, which the squire 
lets me turn over as I choose. Matilda Tracy was the heiress of the 
Towers, and she married ; but her husband died before the birth of 
their child, and on the ground that the child was not legitimate—a 
shameful and unjust calumny—her cousin, a powerful baron, seized 
the Towers and ejected Matilda, who was forced into a nunnery at 
the age of twenty-three. I cannot tell whether she did, or did not, 
break her vows. We have seen her skull; it isa low, animal type. 
At all events, we know the ultimate cruel end she endured. i 
should have found it out long ago, only there was the difficulty in 
what nunnery was she immured. But from this deed it appears 
that Monkbourne Church, and the church, Mr. Benson’s, on the 
opposite side of the brook, must have been parts of an old monastic 
establishment ; and at some iime since, the brook has changed its 
course, and divided the portion that remained standing. I had a 
suspicion that the brook had changed its course before: now I am 
certain of it. But now comes the point. This deed is the very 
deed the absence of which Benson taunted the squire with,—it gives 
him full power to deal with the common-land which never’ was 
comnmon-land, properly. He will be wild with delight. He owes 
it all to your ingenuity. One thing more I must tell you now: 
when I—I adopted you [he could not say, took you up}: I traced 
back your pedigree, an easy thing in a small parish where the 
registers were well kept and where the partics have never left it. 
Undoubtedly, you are a true Tracy, a direct descendant of Matilda 
Tracy’s unfortunate son, who grew up a menial instead of inherit- 
ing his right—the Towers. You may call yourself the real heir ; 
not that I induce you to go to law, for as the niggers say— 


‘ Massa go to law, law be very funny ; 
Massa get the law, but the lawyer get the money ;’” 


The old gentleman’s eyes positively sparkled with delight at the 
success of his researches. 

*T can put the capital on the column you have erected,” said 
Ernest at last, forcing himself to speak calmly; “‘I have found the 
altar.” 


So great was Bramleigh’s excitement at this news, that he 
dragged poor Ernest back to the church, totally oblivious of the 
dulness of his companion, of the gloom upon his face. 

** Your fortune is made, Ernest,” said the vicar, as, satisfied at 
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last, they returned to the vicarage. “ The bishop will be overjoyed. 
I shall recommend you. I could not leave Monkbourne—besides, it 
is your due.”’ 

My fortune is lost, rather,” said Ernest, in a low, trembling 
tone, Then, for the first time, the vicar saw that something was 
wrong; afew words led toa full disclosure. The good man was 
deeply disheartened, but he did not despair. He would see the 
squire at once. Up to the Towers he went, despite all Ernest's 
protestations leaving the poor fellow wretched enough. 

The squire would not see the vicar ; for the first time in his life 
Bramleigh was repulsed from the doors of Tracy Towers. Much 
hurt, but still making allowance for the feelings of his old friend, 
the vicar did not give up hope. He insisted upon Ernest remain- 
ing with him. He wrote to the Bishop, detailing the discovery of 
the altar, and recommending Ernest for the benefice, and hinting, at 
the same time, his descent from the Tracys and possible alliance 
with them. : 

This was a stroke of the vicar’s simple cunning. ‘‘ For the 
bishop, save his lordship! is a worldly man (he thought). A poor 
curate is of no object to him. But a Tracy, allied to Tracy Towers, 
with all their influence, is another matter.’’ 

In three weeks Ernest received the living of Alderbury Priors, 
in the same county, about fifteen miles distant, yielding an income 
of eleven hundred, beside glebe. This revived his heart somewhat, 
yet he felt half ashamed to accept a living with more than his kind 
old friend, the vicar. At last the day came that he read himself 
in and took up his residence. Then, and not till Ernest had left 
the parish, did the squire call upon Bramleigh, and renewed their 
friendly relations. Gradually the good old vicar introduced the 
subject nearest his heart. He produced the deed, which sent the 
squire into an ecstasy of excitement, and declared that it was all 
through Ernest’s ingenuity that it had been recovered. He drew 
forth a genealogy which he had written, showing the descendants of 
Matilda ; finally ending in Ernest Tracy, who was not, therefore, a 
low-born ploughboy. He expatiated on the advance Ernest had 
already made. With his talents he might become a bishop himself, 
Finally, he hinted at the delicate state of Dora’s health, which had 
lately given the baronet much uneasiness. But, after all, it was the 
deed that turned the scale—the triumph over Benson. The squire 
ploughed up the common-land and stamped about it sturdily. But, 
to do him justice, sv soon as he had got his right he turned round 
and gave the villagers twenty-five acres of the very best arable land 
for allotment-gardens free of all rent. 

Ernest came to Monkbourne Vicarage one Wednesday after. 
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noon; as if by accident the squire ip wold I in. Nothing was said 
about the estrangement. In the evening, as of old, Ernest and the 
old vicar dined at Tracy Towers. 

‘Even now,”’ said the squire, in the evening, **T don’t quite 
see how that deed came in that steel globe. 

“* Why, undoubtedly,” said the vicar, “‘ Matilda put it there in 
the endeavour, as she could not secure the inheritance of the 
Towers.to her own son, to prevent the cousin from gaining it. 
But might was stronger than right in those days.. The steel 
globe was buried with Matilda as one of her implements of necro- 
mancy—what we call magnetism.” 

Ernest had stolen away to the drawing-room’ Dora’s.head was 
nestling against his shoulder. Why linger? The story is told 
They were married : and thus, out of the miserable end of one poor 
wretched woman, there arose, three centuries afterwards, the ex- 
quisite happiness of another. 
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THE YULE GIFT.* 
BY MRS. HIBBERT WARE. 





CHAPTER I. 


In a large and handsome apartment in the rear of a substantial 
mansion in Covent Garden, two gentlemen sat over their wine, one 
bleak December night. ) 

The month was drawing to its close, and the great winter feast 
was near at hand; the Christmas of 1696, when the Dutch King 
sat on the throne of England, and his exiled father-in-law held his 
court at St Germains. 

These two gentlemen were Cassio Burgess, a captain in Lumley’s 
horse, and his intimate friend, Master Thomas Trevor, or Tom 
Trevor, as he was usually called, a gay young civilian, and some- 
thing of a fop, as evidenced in his dress on that very evening; but 
spite of the splendour of his full-skirted, green-velvet coat, with its 
large hanging cuffs, and his richly embroidered waistcoat, Tom 
Trevor cut but a poor figure beside his friend, the handsomest man, 
perhaps in;London, and certainly the greatest fop. 

The Captain was a tall man, of slender figure, with thin white 
hands and long fingers, which he would often display by passing 
them through the flowing curls of his raven hair, which he wore, 
in defiance of fashion, instead of a periwig of extravagant height, 
such as that which decked the head of his friend. His small 
upturned moustache was of the same hue, and his eyes were large, 
dark, and piercing, like those of his mother, a lady from the sunny 
clime of Italy. He danced to perfection, sang Italian airs, and 
could assume a fascinating smile, exhibiting, at the same time, a set 
of fine white teeth. Altogether, the ladies found him irresistible, 
and they dubbed him a pretty fellow, a dear creature, and the most 
diverting man in the world. 

Young ladies universally allowed that he was a beau, and set 
out their charms to allure him to their feet: with what fatal result 
to herself a certain fair maiden had thus drawn him to her, we 
shall see presently. 

On this evening he was dressed in the extreme of militar 
foppery, as he was going to escort to a ball his betrothed bride, the 





* Brand’s Popular Antiquities, vol. 1., 368, 
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rich heiress, Miss Margaret Bainbridge, a lady from his own 
county, Yorkshire. He wore a scarlet coat, with full skirts, richly 
embroidered with silver lace, and his laced waistcoat of a sea-green 
cloth, the colours of his regiment, reached half-way down his 
thighs, while his green silk stockings—for being at his ease he had 
put off his high jack-boots—drawn over his knees, so nearly met 
his waistcoat, that only a small part of his tight-fitting, sea-green 
cloth breeches were visible. Add to all this, his rich cravat and 
ruffles of Flanders’ lace, embroidered sword- belt, and huge shoe- 
buckles, glittering with brilliants, and the splendour of Captain 
Burgess’s appearance may be fairly realised. 

room was spacious and “iia furnished, and in its 

intments, told somewhat of the tastes of its occupant, for on a 
nail round table rested an open case, lined with green baize, and 
in it there reposed two violins of six strings each, with necks neatly 
fretted, and beside them lay two silver bows. The walls were wains. 
cotted, and the windows hung with curtains of green and red saie, and 
the high-backed chairs were garnished with cushions of carpet-work 
with pelicans wrought upon them. A large fire of sea-coal blazed 
in the huge iron grate, and the flames were reflected from the 
shining Dutch tiles, which lined either side of the chimney, and 
flickered on the long looking.glasses between the windows. The 
table at which the gentlemen were seated, covered with its white 
damask cloth, was drawn close to the fire, and the brilliantly bur- 
nished plate candlesticks, silver flagons, and beakers, and glasses 
of Venice make, sparkled in the light of the leaping flames. 

“‘My life, Cassio, what a rare display of jewellery you have 
gotten here!’’ said Trevor, indicating the small table with the 
fiddle.case upon it, which stood on his friend’s left hand. 

.**Our friend Levi, the jeweller at Exeter Change hath_ sent 
them to me, and I am going to choose a yule gift for my mistress,’’ 
replied the captain, as he leant back in the chair, reached the 
glittering trinkets which lay scattered on the table, and then began 
to display them to his friend. 

“Nay, but who is thy mistress?’’ persisted Trevor, with a 
slight sneer on his lip» He had a real friendship for Cassio 
Burgess; but, in common with other gentlemen of the captain’s 
acquaintance, he could not but condemn in his heart the mean and 
mercenary motives which had induced the latter to break his most 
solemn engagements, and forsake the woman to whom he had 
made vows of unalterable love, when, at the death of her father, she 
found that she was not the rich heiress she thought herself, but 
merely the possessor of a small competency. 

So the beautiful Italian signora, Lucia Stefano, whose charms 
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had won the captain to her side, when aided by the glamour of wealth ; 
in losing her father, a Leghorn merchant, reputed more wealthy than 
he was, and who had been unfortunate in his speculations, lost also 
her lover. She had since retired from the gay world, and rumour 
whispered that Lucia Stefano was dying, either from the ill effects 
of the English climate or of a broken heart, caused by the cruelty 
and neglect of her faithless lover. 

“You know full well that [ mean Margaret Bainbridge,’ ex- 
claimed Burgess, emphatically. 

“Nay, be not angry, Cassio,’’ said Trevor, in a tone of mingled 
jest and earnest. ‘‘T’ faith, I had forgotten, for "tis not so long since 
you worshipped at the shrine. of that charming creature, the ador- 
able Lucia ; and when I met that ancient old dame, the signora’s 
faithful attendant, bearded like any man, by the way, coming from 
your doors to-day, I made up my mind that the quarrel was healed 
and that the fair Lucia would yet be yours.”’ 

‘* Zounds! the old hag would have seen me, whether I would or 
no,” exclaimed Burgess, savagely. ‘*‘ What the plague could she 
want ? she pretended she had somewhat of importance to com- 
municate to me; but I tcld my fellow to pack her off. By my 
honour, I bave nothing more to do with the signora. She gave me 
back my troth, and Iam not bound to remain unwedded all my 
days for the sake of a jealous mistress,’ 

“ Alack, alack! Her friends say that you waxed so cold after 
her father’s death,’’ observed Trevor, in a tone of slight contempt, 
“that she could do no other than set you free.”’ 

‘* Her friends are liars, then,’’ said the captain, fiercely; “ and 
if the young lady is pretty and passably genteel, she is pert and 
artful.”’ 

“You had best not let. Dick Parker hear you say that,"’ replied 
Trevor, laughing. ‘‘ He thinks her a sweet, charming creature ; 
and he had himself a fondnegs for her, ’tis said.”’ 

‘* What care I for Dick, Parker ?’”’ thundered the captain; ‘‘ the 
blustering Jacobite cur! I shall see him strung up for his treason- 
able practices some day. The whelp!—But I am sick’ of all this 
talk ; tell me which you like the best of these rings ?”’ 

As he spoke, Burgess placed, one after another, in his friend's 
hand three gold rings, the first set with a ruby, the second with a 
sapphire, and the third with pearls. 

“Marry !”’ said Trevor, taking up the ring containing the 
sapphire ; ‘‘ this is the counterpart ofthat which you gave the 
signora last Christmas. I well remember that you showed it to me, 
and said it was your betrothed ring.”’ 

“ Zounds !”’ shouted Burgess; ‘‘ will you talk for ever of that 
woman ?”’ 
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“Forgive me,” said Trevor, in tones of affected contrition ; 
“ but truly I can hardly help speaking of the lady when so many 
things here recall her to my mind: that cover,’’ he added, point- 
ing to the small table covered with a cloth of sea-green velvet, with 
a coat of arms in the middle and embroidered with silver, “ her 
fair fingers worked it, an’ I mistake not.”’ 

‘« The d——1! and thus may it perish, and all recollection of her 
with it!” exclaimed Burgess, as in a fit of savage passion, he tore 
the cover from the table and flung it on the fire, where the flames 
speedily consumed it. 

After this outburst, Burgess sat in sullen silence, partially 
ashamed of himself, perhaps, whilst Trevor tossed off a bumper of 
Rhenish, and resolved to provoke him no further. 

**Didst hear a knock at the door ?”’ asked Burgess, suddenly 
starting up in his chair. 

** T heard no knock,” answered Trevor, sinlende ; “twas your 
fancy. 9” 

“There tis again!” cried the captain, rising abruptly from 
his seat and catching hold of his friend, and gazing earnestly to- 
wards the door ; but his looks suddenly expressed surprise, mingled 
with something of terror; he trembled visibly, and Trevor felt that 
the hand which rested on his own was deathly cold. 

Starting up, he too looked at the opposite end of the room ; but 
he saw nothing, save the dark polished oak panels of the closed 
door, and though he marvelled much what strange fancy should 
have caused these sudden and unaccountable fears and apprehen- 
sions on his friend's part, he felt himself almost infected by them, 
as the latter exclaimed, in trembling tones— 

“I feel cold,—cold to my very heart’s-core, Trevor ; the chill- 
ness of death is upon me. Bid her close the door and leave us.”’ 

** What ails you, Cassio? The door is not open,” replied Trevor, 
in unfeigned amazement. 

. Burgess sank on a chair with a groan, and the pallor on his 
face deepened, while he still gazed, as though spellbound and fasci- 

nated by some terror-striking object, at the oak-pannelled door, till, 
at length, his eyes closed and he lay seemingly unconscious. 
Trevor hastily summoned assistance ; though oppressed by some 
vague fear, he hesitated for a moment as he approached the door. 
He started back in alarm as it suddenly opened; but he smiled at 
his own ill-defined apprehensions, when he saw only his friend’s 
servant, 

Trevor at once despatched the man in search of a cordial, and 

on his return administered it to Burgess, who, in a few minutes, 
pevived, raised himself into an upright posture, and cast a glance of 
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terror at the door; but almost instantly uttered a sigh of tclief, 
and then, turning to his servant said, in half angry tones— 

‘* Why did you suffer that lady to come to my room ¢” 

Trevor looked astonished at his friend. 

‘* Sir,” replied the man, in unfeigned surprise, ‘‘ there has been 
no lady here.”’ 

~“@Qood Heaven! how strange!’ murmured Burgess, and he 

relapsed into a fit of gloomy abstraction, from which Trevor found it 
impossible to rouse him. 


CHAPTER II. 


A Bricut, clear, frosty afternoon hal lured out many from 
their homes, in spite of the extreme cold, and there was quite a 
concourse of fashionable people, of both sexes, in the Park. 

There Burgess strolled along in company with Trevor, exchang- 
ing greetings and salutations with his numerous acquaintances. 
For two days he had remained silent, gloomy, and apparently a 
prey to some hidden cause of fear and anxiety ; but, on this morn. 
ing, he had thrown off his depression—he laughed, talked, sang, 
and jested incessantly, till Trevor, almost wearied of his volubility, 
which seemed, indeed, over-strained, and his friend could not help 
fancying, assumed and that he was striving to drown thought. 

Now, the two friends halted to exchange compliments with a 
newly-married gentleman from Yorkshire, esquire Randall and his 
bride. 

“ Pray, ma'am, do me the honour,’’ exclaimed Burgess, offering 
his snuff-box, with an affected air. 

‘* We looked for you in the Park yesterday, Burgess,’’ said the 
squire. ‘ 

‘* Yes, and so did some one else,”’ observed Mistress Randall, 
slily. ‘‘ My charming friend, ‘Miss Bainbridge, remarked upon your 
absence.”’ * 

** She is not out of his a nathless,’’ remarke] Trevor, with 
a smile; ‘‘’twas but two nights since he was selecting a ring for 
her as.a yule gift.”’ 

The captain’s face darkened, and he exclaimed, abruptly, and 
in an excited tone— 

“°Tis all mummery, this giving of rings; ’tis « hateful 
fashion.”” Then, as though wishful to change the subject, he said, 
addressing Mistress Randall, “‘ there is a good deal of company in 
the Park ; one meets all one’s friends. Trevor and I were here 
this morning ; a game at-mall is a fine amusement—Colonel 
Fordyce is a good player,—you know him, Randall ?”’ 

“Aye; but Dick Parker beats him,’’ replied the Yorkshire 
squire. 
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** T don’t agree with you,” said Burgess, in a contemptuous tone ; 
‘ Parker’s play is only Ja-la; he is a low fellow, and as clownish 
in his manners as he is in his dress. 

“I suppose you don’t like his politics,” observed the squire, 

ing. “He is a hot-headed blade, but no low fellow, 
my dear Burgess, for all that; he is of an ancient and genteel 
family.” 

“* Well, we mean to spend the evening at the ‘ Hercules;’ so 
we must bid you farewell,’’ said Burgess, seeming in sudden haste 
to be gone: and so he went on his way, under the leafless trees, 
whose every bough, wreathed with hoar-frost, glistened in the red 
sunlight, as though it were covered with sparkling gems, and the 
ground, bound hard in fetters of iron, echoed back the footsteps of 
the two men, as they traversed the more solitary parts of the Park. 

They soon quitted this fashionable resort, however, and made 
their way to Fleet Street, where they halted at the old tavern, the 
“‘ Hercules Pillars.”’ Before entering the rather narrow passage, 
leading to the inn—for like all taverns, it Jay back, in order that 
the room towards the street might be reserved for shops—Burgess 
paused, and laying his hand on his friend’s arm, said — 

“Tom ? the sun seemeth to me blood red !’’ e 

* Well, so ’tis,”’ replied Trevor; “but what of that ?’’ 

“°Tis an omen!” muttered Burgess, in a half-whisper, whilst 
his friend looked at him in wonderment, to see him so full of strange 
fancies. 

Then they entered the tavern, and made their way to the low 
room, with oak-raftered ceiling and panelled walls, festooned with 
branches glistening with the scarlet berries of the holly and the 
waxen fruit of the misletoe. , 

There was a large fire in the stove, and on the chimney-piece 
were ranged highly-burnished pewter pots. The long table down 
the middle of the room was covered with drinking* glasses and 


flagons, and noisy revellers were seated on either side, men of 3 


various politics, Whigs and Tories, conspicuous amongst the latter, 
bold, handsome, fiery Dick Parker. | 

“What's the court news, Captain Burgess?’ asks a young 
py Templar, as he made room for Burgess and his friend at the 
ta 

“ His Majesty is going forthwith to Holland,’ replied the cap- 
tain, with an air of some importance, for he was a most obsequious 
courtier, notwithstanding the slights put upon him, as upon most of 
the other fawning Whigs, by their unamiable and boorish monarch, 
Dutch William. 

“Tis said,” remarked Trevor, “ that the King intends makinz 


a grant to the Earl of Portland, before he leaves, of the Manor of 
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Denbigh and several other large manors in the Principality of 
Wales.’’* ' : . 

‘* Indeed !”” exclaimed a young Tory barrister, setting down a 
flagon with a crash on the table. “The gentlemen of the country 
won’t stand that ; that manor is one of the ancient demesnes of the 
Princes of Wales. No, no; Jet the King enrich his Dutch favourites 
with grants of their own native dykes and ditches, an’ he will, but 
he hath not a right to put them in possession of English soil.”” 

“ His Majesty the King will do as he chooses,’’ replied Burgess, 
in loud and overbearing tones, 

‘* T’ faith,” exclaimed Simon Harcourt, a Tory barrister, “ here’!1 
be transformations, sirs, with a vengeance; why, out of a Dutch 
Earl we shall see fashioned a new Prince of Wales !”’ 

‘‘ Marry !’’ cried out Cadogan Jenkins, a fiery young Welsh 
Templar, called familiarly by his companions, Cad Jenkins; ‘ the 
Welsh are too great a people to be subject to a Dutchman, earl 
though he be, and they would not submit tamely to see their 
country dragged in the mire in that fashion. Why, the very name 
of the man would stink in their nostrils.”’ 

‘‘ Well, well,’’ interposed a staid elderly gentleman, who 
noticed the flashing eyes and angry looks of the younger disputants, 
‘‘Sir William Williams and Robert Price will oppose it in the 
House, and Sir Robert Cotton told me, the other day, that the 
King would be forced to withdraw the grant.” 

“Our deliverer is not of a temper to do that,” remarked 
Burgess, haughtily.”’ 

‘*Zounds !”’ exclaimed Dick Parker, ‘‘ the whole country swarms 
with these bearish Dutchmen. Confound ’em! they get all the 
places of power and profit; there’s Dutchmen in the army, and 
Dutchmen in the council ‘of the Prince of Orange, and Dutchmen 
everywhere.”’ 

‘* The King, sir,’’ interposed Burgess, darting a look of fury on 
Parker, who had laid a strong emphasis on the words, Prince of 
Orange ; “ ’tis rank disloyalty not to call him so; but you Tory 
Jacobites, or High Churchmen, as you call yourselves, are always 
seeking to disparage our deliverer.”’ | 

‘* Prince of Orange he is, natheless,”’ reiterated Parker, with a 
provoking smile. 

P “‘ And King of England,” replied Burgess, glaring at the young 
ory. 

“Who was that charming Miss, I saw you with at the play 
t’other night, Burgess ?’’ asked a gentleman at his elbow, who saw 
that a quarrel was imminent, and wished to divert it. 





* Oldmixon’s History. 
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“Twas the adorable Miss Bainbridge,” interrupted Cad 


Jenkins. ‘‘ Burgess is a lucky fellow ; she is the second heiress he 
hath caught. But how have you disposed of Signora Lucia ?”” he 
added, addressing himself to Burgess. 


The latter replied, shrugging his shoulders and ina contemptuous | 


tone— 


“ Tknow nothing about her ; she was ill, so people said the last | 


time I heard of her—vapourish, I should call it; she hath become © 


one of the tribe of the doctors’ milch-cows ; just the sort of fiddle 


they are eternally playing on—and ‘sweet music it makes for them, © | 


it does!’ and here Burgess paused and laughed at his own © 


sorry jest, whilst Simon Harcourt suddénly arose, and whispered ~ 
something in Trevor’s ear, which made the latter exclaim with an © 


agitated look, ‘‘He doth not know it—I must tell him;” but | 
before he could speak to Burgess, the latter went on in a scornful | 


tone. 


T never intended to marry a foreign merchant’s daughter; the | 


Citizens are not much to my taste, though they do try, poor fellows, 
to ape us gentry; and, by my honour, they succeed tolerably well. 
As for the signora, she must have known I did but amuse my- 
self.”” 

“Blood and thunder, sir !’’ shouted Dick Parker, ‘‘is that the 
way you speak of the signora ?’’ and he advanced a pace or two, 
and clapped his hand on his sword. 

“What the devil, sir! would you dictate to me how I shall 
talk ?”” thundered Burgess, in equally furious tones. “ An’ you 
like not my words, I’ll walk you out of the room by your nose, so 
shall you not hear ’em.”’ 

“Thou Whig cur, I'll cut thine ears off,’’ vociferated Parker, 
whipping out his rapier. 

The other gentlemen now thiew themselves between the intend- 
ing combatants, to prevent bloodshed in the tavern, and succeeded 
in separating them. 

*‘ Look’e, sir,”’ cried out Burgess, across the table to Parker ; 
‘if you want to prove your sword, meet me in the Green Park to- 
morrow morning.” 

** Your servant, sir, your servant,”’ replied the young Jacobite, 
*T shall not fail.’ He then quitted the room with his friends ; 
but Burgess remained for some hours, drinking more deeply than 
was his wont, and treating as a mere bagatelle the hostile meeting 
to take place on the morrow, conduct which excited no surprise in 
his companions, as he was an accomplished duellist, and had always 
escaped scatheless from several such encounters. At last, the party 
broke up; and leaning on Trevor's arm, heated and flushed with wine, 
Burgess crossed once more the threshold of the inn, but suddenly 
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he halted, pointed to the end of the long and narrow entry leading 
out into Fleet Street, and cried in tones of anguish and terror— 
‘She is there again! Dost not see her, Trevor? she is coming 
towards us. Keep her off.”’ 

And here Burgess crouched behind his friend, and extended his 
arms, as though to keep some approaching object off, whilst his teeth 
chattered and his face grew ghastly pale. 

‘* Nay, sir,’’ exclaimed the landlord, who with some of his guests 
had gathered round the terror-stricken man; “there is no one in 
the entry.” 

‘* But I saw her, I tell ye—I saw her,’’ exclaimed Burgess, in a 
tone of despair; ‘‘ and she brings the chills of the grave with her ; 
my blood freezes in my veins. Did you not see her draw the ring 
aed her finger and offer it tome?” he added, addressing himself to 
Trevor. ‘‘ Nay—you must have seen her.”’ 

Trevor shook his headin mute amazement. ‘‘ You are not well, 
‘tis but an idle distemper of your over-excited brain. Let us call 
for links, and I will go home with you.”’ 

“Aye lights, lights, by all means,’’ muttered Burgess, as 
though to himself; then gazing earnestly and shudderingly before 
him, as they walked out into Fleet Street, preceded by some link. 
boys,’ he added, “’Tis all of nouse. Isee her white face in the 
red glare of the torches ; she beckons me to follow her, and whither 
she beckons me, thither I must go.”’ 


CHAPTER ITI. 


On the morning after his carouse at the Hercules tavern, and 
his quarrel there with Dick Parker, Cassio Burgess lay buried in 
heavy slumber, in a spacious sleeping apartment of his house in 
Covent Garden. His friend Trevor had brought him home on the 
previous night, and had shared his bed with him, not intending, 
however, to ‘sleep himself ; for he rather wished to watch}Burgess, 
whose state of wild excitement and agitation caused him some 
alarm. But towards morning Burgess became less restless, and fell 
into a heavy sleep, and then Trevor, spite of his resolution, 
unconsciously fell asleep also ; there was then no sound 1 in the room 
save the deep breathing of the two men. 

The chamber wherein they lay was large and handsomely 
furnished, and pleasant enough it looked, whilst the blazing logs, 
resting on the and-irons in the large stove, threw out broad tongues 
of flame, casting a ruddy reflection on the various atticles of fur. 
niture in the room,’ lighting up the two window resasses, in each of 
which was placed a long cushion of black cloth, embroidered with 
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yellow satin, the work of the fair fingers of Cassio’s Italian mother, 
as skilful with the needle as poor Signora Lucia. But the fire had 
died out, and only a heap of white ashes lay on the hearth, and the 
candles, in the brightly-burnished pewter candlesticks, sinking low 
in their sockets, yet now and then would throw up.a broad flash of 
expiring light, and show plainly the different objects around,—the 
tall, high-backed chairs, covered with red cloth, little stools 
embroidered with red and white damask, and a small table near the 
window, covered with a carpet of needlework. 

When the last gleam of light died out, for awhile there was dark- 
nessin the room. At length day dawned, and a grey gloomy dawn 
it was, and feeble and sickly was the light that struggled with the 
dark shadows. 

Trevor slept calmly and peacefully, but Burgess began to move 
restlessly on his couch,—a large standing bed, with tester and 
valance of red and yellow saie, and curtains of red and yellow 
sarcenet, partially drawn only, so that the grey light of the morning 
stole in and fell on the white, haggard face of Cassio Burgess, as he 
turned uneasily from side-to-side, clutching the soft white woollen 
quilt with his long fingers, and struggling, as though under the 
influence of some painful nightmare. 

Soon he shivered, as if chilled with cold, and then suddeniy 
opened his eyes wide, and looked fearfully around him. * 

“‘T thought some one knocked,’ he said, half aloud, and then he 
listened Sieudy: ; but all was still, save the fitful moaning of the wind. 
But hark! he hears a knock on the oaken door, plainly and distinctly 
this time ; ashiver runs through his whole frame, he tries to call out, 
but his tongue cleaves to the roof of bis mouth, he raises his hand and 
seems as though he would lay it on his friend’s arm, perchance to 
awaken him ; but his nerveless fingers only clutch at the air in the 
vain attempt, and his hand falls heavily on the quilt. He listens 
in shuddering terror, and hears the door open; his heart beats 
quick, and so wildly, that it partially deadens in his ears the soft 
gliding footsteps that fall on the carpeted floor. But they draw 
nearer, and he gazes intently before him with distended eyeballs 
towards the foot of his bed, where, between the half-drawn curtains, 
he sees, in the grey morning light, a tall, slender, female figure, 
in white from head to foot, in long clinging garments, which 
enfolded her like a shroud. Wan and ghastly is the face once so 
blooming and so beautiful, dim and glassy the heretofore luminous 
eyes, which had oft gazed so lovingly and trustingly on the face of 
the trembling wretch, the false perjured lover, Cassio Burgess, who 
in the.dim light of the winter morn, saw, for the third time, the ill- 
fated Lucia Stefano, on whose new-made grave the snow flakes 


were even then falling. Again, she drew the ring from her finger, his 
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yule gift, and the sapphire seemed to him to glisten, as though a 
tear had fallen upon it, and again she raised her transparent hand 
and signed to him to follow her; then élowly the figure receded 
from his eyes till it seemed to melt into thin air, and Burgess lay 
pale, cold, and half insensible on his pillow. 

‘‘ What has happened ?”’ asked Trevor, in an affrighted tone, as 
he, awoke suddenly to find his friend fully.dressed, standing beside 
him, wan and haggard, but apparently calm and self-possessed. 

‘* Nothing,’’ replied Burgess, with a ghastly smile. ‘* Only 
that I have had an early visitor, who came to bring me a yule gift ; 


’ guess who the donor was ?’’ 


** Nay, I cannot.” 

‘T'was Signora Lucia.”’ 

‘¢ Jest not, Cassio,’’ exclaimed Trevor, im a tone of horror; ‘‘ the 
poor lady is dead.”’ 

‘* Nathless she hath been to see me,”’ replied Burgess. ‘‘ ’Tis 
the third time she hath done so, and ’twill be thelast. She beckons 
me to follow her, and to-day I'shall do her bidding.”’ 

“These are but idle fancies,’’ cried Trevor, springing from the 
bed, and preparing to equip himself in haste. Whilst dressing, he 
argued strongly with bis friend on what he called his superstition, 
but, as he saw, to but little purpose. 

When Burgess and Trevor with their men-servants.arrived at 
the Green Park, they saw Parker and his second, similiarly attended, 
approaching from another direction. 

Snow had fallen thickly during the night, and pointing to the 
pure white drift at his feet, Burgess said— 

‘**Tis like a shroud.”’ 

Then he advanced towards Parker, and after the first salutations 
were over, and vefore preparing for the engagement, he asked his 
adversary to consent that the quarrel should be entirely personal, 
as he did not think it requisite that their friends should risk their 
lives on their account by taking part, as was then usual, in the fight. 
To this Parker consented, after some little demur on the part of 
Trevor and the other second. 

The two combatants then deliberately took off their coats, and 
Parker his large peruke, which he handed to his servant. Upon 
this, they stood upon their defence, and immediately began the 
engagement with the most determined malignity. 

Cassio had great command of his sword, and was very strong in 
the arm, and, after a few passes, wounded his adversary slightly iv 
the left side. But finding that the mere exertion of force was 
insufficient to conquer Parker, he threw out one of those exquisite 
feints, which none but a master in the art of fence ever attempts. 
But Parker, who was by no means inexperienced, and had as yet 
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chiefly held himself on the defensive, now seized the opportunity 
which Burgess had offered him, and before the former could recover 


himself, made so rapid a thrust, that his sword went half way 
through the breast of his adversary, and he fell instantly to the 


ground. 
Trevor rushed forward, and kneeling down beside Cassio, tried to 


staunch the blood which was flowing from his wound and tinged the 
white snow. 

“°Tis allin vain,” said the latter in a faint voice ; “ Iam a dead 
man, Trevor.’’ 

The next instant his eyes dilated, he threw up his arms wildly 
in the air, and crying out— 

“‘I come, Lucia,” fell back dead upon the heaped up snow, 
which truly served for his shroud. 








[Nors.—Dr. Hispert, in his “ Philosophy of Apparitions,” Edinburgh, 
1825, page 236, refers to the above story, on the authority of William Turner, 
M.A., Vicar of Walberton, in Sussex, who narrates it in his History of “ Re- 
markable Providences, both of Judgment and Mercy,” published in 1697. | 













The Elle Maids. 


THE ELLE MAIDS: 
A SCANDINAVIAN LEGEND. 


Elves and Ellé people both belong to the class Alfar. The Danish pea- 





santry give the following account of them: The Elle people live on 
the Elle moors. The appearance of the man is that of an old man 
with a low-crowned hat on his head. The Elle woman is young and 
of a fair and attractive countenance; but ‘behind she is hollow, like 
a dough trough. Young men should be espec‘ally on their guard against » 
her, for it is very difficult to resist her ; and she has, moreover, a stringed 
instrument, which, when she plays it, quite ravishes their hearts. The 
man may be often seen near the Ellé moors, bathing himself in the sun- 
beams; but if anyone comes too near him, he opens his mouth and 
breathes upon them, and his breath produces sickness and pestilence. 
But the women are most frequently to be seen by moonshine ; then they 
dance their rounds in the high grass so lightly and gracefully, that they 
seldom meet with a denial when they offer their hand to a rash young 
man.—Heightley’s Fairy Mythology, page 81. 


Farr is the evening and brilliant the star-shine, 
Silvery clear rides the moon.in the sky ; 

“ Homeward to-night will my walk be full pleasant,’’ 
Says Rolf, as he biddeth old Oluf good-bye. 





‘*Good e’en to you, Rolf!’ quoth old Oluf the shepherd, 
“Safe be thy journey and pleasant as well ; 

Only beware of the false Ellé maidens, 

Who dance in the moonlight, as many folks tell.’’ 


Scarcely Rolf heedeth the old shepherd’s warning, 
Light in his heart as he walketh along 

Under the star-spangled, clear northern heavens, 
Chanting a catch of an old Norse war-song. 


Soon he is mid-way ’twixt Aasum and Seden, 
Suddenly music breaks soft on his ear ; 
Wondrously beautiful, weird, sweet, and tender— 
Then he beholdeth a hill that stands near, 


Raised on red pillars, and all underneath it, * 
Was dancing and feasting, and revelry ; 

‘**Tis an elf banquet, and Oluf spake truly,” 
Fearing to look it at, on hurrieth he, 
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But as he tremblingly basteneth past it 

Forth come two EJlé maids, winsome and fair, 
Over their shoulders float long golden tresses ; 
Garments spun of the white moonbeams they wear. 


One in her lily hand beareth a goid cup, 
“Pledge me, brave Rolf,’’ she crieth with glee; 
“Wilt thou return again ?” questioned the other, 
“ Wilt thou return and dance with me?”’ 


“That will I gladly,’’ said Rolf, as he pledged them 
Deep in the goblet of sparkling elf. wine ; 

And fear no longer he feels for the spirits 

That frolic by night in the pale moonshine. 


Then he again takes his way towards Aasum, 
Safely he reaches his own cottage home; . 
But from that fatal night, rest found he never, 
Ever again to the Elves he would roam. 


Closely his friends watched and strove to prevent him ; 
Once in their power he would never return ; 

For he had told them he promised the Elle maids, 

And till he could join them he ever would moura.. 


Often he tried to elude their close watching, : 

Of passionate longing at length poor Rolf died ; 

But still in the moonlight the Elves dance right featly, 
Travellers lonely to bewitch and misguide. 


GERDA. 
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NILE-BOAT RECREATIONS. 


BY A. LEITH ADAMS, F.R.S. 


CHAPTER III. 


Colouring of the Plumage of Desert Animals.—Desert-Loving Birds.—-Migratory 
Instinct.—Swallows.—Birds peculiar to the Nile Banks.—Water Fow]. 


THE plumage of many desert birds, like that of the denizens of 
arctic regions, and of the ever-green vegetation of the tropics, assi- 
milates closely to the colouring of surrounding objects. The advan. 
tages are obvious, and with no class of animals are these more 
apparent than in the beasts and birds frequenting the open desert. 
As examples, the gazelle, fennec, jackal, and ichneumon, various 
larks, sand-grouse, and so forth among birds, are, thereby, enabled 
to not only escape from their enemies, but many of them are better 
fitted to steal on their prey. The quail, snipe, and woodcock are 
other familiar instances. The sand-grouse, however, are peculiarly 
adapted to escape observation by the pale, fulvous colouring of the 
plumage. These birds are usually met with at midday in the open 
desert in large flocks, where they squat on the approach of danger, 
and until we are almost on the point of treading on them; indeed, 
they may be dispersed in hundreds all around and within a few yards 
of the observer, and yet not a single individual will beseen. Lying 
on their bellies, with the head extended and resting on the sand, 
they remain motionless, and we look in vain for an object of any 
sort to break the eternal sameness of the sandy waste. ‘The decep-. 
tion in this instance is complete, and one wonders how much of the 
colouring of the plumage of these birds is owing to long and constant 
exposure to the bleaching effects of the desert, or whether the verdant 
hues of the tropical forests communicate their tinges to the animated 
and unanimated objects constantly exposed to their influences; 
there are many exceptions, however. The oldest monumenis of 
Egypt standing on the deserts have assumed the same hue as that 
of the surrounding wilderness. As regards the colour of the human 
race in connection with this country, the traveller, Dr. Schwein- 
furth, in his remarkable work on the ‘‘ Heart of Africa,’”’ speakiny 
of the natives of Bongo, or the White Nile, says—‘* The complexion 
of the Bongo in colour is not disimilar to the red-brown soil upon 
which they reside; the Denka, on the other hand, are black as 
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their own native alluvium.’’ At all events, when one thinks of the 
vast geological epochs, and the pre-historical age of the oldest human 
remains of art in Egypt and more eastern countries, there is ample 
time allowed for these changes in animals, as well as in the 


. Monuments. 


- The redstarts and desert chats are various and attractive. ‘The 
white-fronted redstart is to be seen about the villages, also the 
black species ; the last, however, is not nearly so common. The 
stone-chat winters in Egypt, also the wheatear and yellow and grey- 
throated and pied wagtails. The sombre wagtail, somewhat like 
the last, is often observed about the first cataract. In the fields 
are flocks of the red.throated pipet, and around Thebes any one with 
sporting proclivities may bag at early morn, or at dusk, several 
brace of the pin-tailed grouse, and other allied but less common 
species, such as the beautiful crowned and the Senegal sand-grouse. 

The quail is not to say plentiful, but’ there are few vetch- 
fields where several couples may not be procured during the cold 
months. The sand-grouse are represented on the monuments, and 
the quail appears among many votive offerings to the gods, and in 
the bird-catching scenes. It was not sacred, and there is no recorded 
instance of any mummied specimens. Returning to the desert- 
haunting birds, there are several black and white » Bs remarkable 
for the purity of these colours. The white-headed chat (Dromolaa 
leucocephala) is coramon on the sterile wastes of Nubia, around 
deserted villages and ruined temples, where its black and white-tailed 


mate (D. leucopygia) is still more common, and has been mis-: 


taken for a distinct species. 

The russet-coloured wheatear (Sazicola lugens) is more common 
in Egypt than between the first and second cataracts, where another 
russet-clad chat, the desert wheatear, is to be seen. Often, during 
excursions among the sand dunes of Nubia, the traveller comes 
suddenly on a brownish-yellow nightjar (Caprimulgus isabellinus), 
lying close on the sand in some little hole it has scooped in the 

Like the sand-yrouse and many desert-loving larks, the 
colour of the plumage is eminently adapted to protect it from its 
foes, being of the pale yellowish brown of the surrounding wastes. 
About the pyramids and elsewhere, either single or in small flocks, 
will be noticed the desert-lark (certhilauda desertorum) ; and in like 
situations, mostly in the ravines and desert places, is the isabel- 
coloured Jark (galerida isabellina). It is readily recognised on wing, 
from the transparency of the quill feathers. There are several 
species of small desert larks of a sandy coloured plumage—to wit, 
the pallid-lark finch (ammomones pallida), and the little sand- 
ark (mirajfra cordofanica.) 
. , A very game little partridge, named Hey’s Partridge, like a 
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diminutive red-legged partridge, is met with in coveys in the rocky 

of Nubia. A few may always be found on the bare hills 
behind Dendor; and on the desert plains throughout the country 
flocks of the isabel-coloured courser are plentiful. The last is so 
well protected by its plumage as to be scarcely likely!to be observed 
until frightened, when it runs with amazing rapidity. Associated with 
this courser may be often observed the Norfolk plover, and the 
swift-footed bifaciated lark is also common. Its handsome form 
on the desert sands, far away from civilisation, is sure to attract the 
attention of the wayfarer. 

Among the desert-haunting birds, the celebrated blue thrush is 
occasionally observed, especially among the rocky parts at the 
cataracts, and the deserted and ruined villages of Nubia ; its mellow, 
melodious, and plaintive notes sound sweet on the ear, and more 
especially by contrast with the usual muteness of the other denizens 
of the wastes. One of the most attractive and delicately-colaured 
birds of the country is the little trumpeter-bullfinch. Along the 
confines of cultivation, and in rocky situations bordering on the 
desert, its clear, twinkling call is often heard where the sandy 
colouring of the plumage hides its form from view. Sometimes, when 
a flock are intently feeding, all of a sudden there is a commotion 
among them, and like an arrow, a sparrow-hawk has pounced down 
on some luckless individual, and is bearing it away in his talons, 
pursued by the whole flock, the same incident occurring frequently 
with the common linnet, which is abundant in Egypt during the 
cold months, and frequents like situations. 

Nearly all the birds of Egypt and Nubia are common to Southern 
Europe or Northern Africa. The two former are their winter homes 
for the most part; and as soon at the hot winds set in towards the end 
of March they commence the retrograde movement northwards. It 
is curious to observe how lethargic some of the species seem, as if 
they were not enjoying themselves, and longing to be up and off to 
’ their breeding-ground in more northern climes. The migratory 
instinct seems to seize the bird without reference to failure of food 
or change of climate—it appears, in fact, constitutional ; but, at 
the same time, although inherited from parent to offspring, the 
chances are that, in the first instances, certain birds were driven 
from their retreats through the failure of food and change of climate ; 
and by pursuing routes indicated by the cooler or warm winds, as 
the case might be, they at last established a temperament or 
natural disposition to quit ata given time. The furor, or whatever it 
might be called, comes on unconsciously and impels the creature to 
be up and off. It is constantly observed in such as swallows and 
other migratory species, who get very excited towards the times of 


departure. 

















32 
It is impossible to ascertain the names of many small 
birds shown on the obelisks and in pictures. No doubt the 
artist drew many from casual observations, whilst the excessive 
exaggeration with reference to the mythical phoenix, and the like, 
render many animal representations of little account to thc natu- 
ralist. 

The common swallow differs so far from the European variety 
in having its belly a deep rust-colour. The black swift is also a 
a winter visitor in Upper Egypt ; and among the groves and in fields 
the traveller will meet with the pretty green bee-eater, whilst the 
common and the black and white kingfishers are seen hunting 
along the river’s bank. The pretty little black-headed, or Sardinian 

warbler, with the chiff-chaff, are plentiful among the acacia-trees of 
Nubia, whilst the blue-breast may be seen hopping about in corn- 
fields. 

The willow-wren and white-throat winters on the banks of the 
Nile. The raven is plentiful, but appears to differ in some par- 
ticulars from its congener of Europe. It is curious to observe the 
tameness of the hooded-crow as compared with this bird in Europe. 
Flocks of starlings may be often observed. The crows appear on 
the monumental representations only. . 

A silent little tenant of the rivers bank, and liable to be mis- 
taken for the sand-martin, is the sombre-coloured crag-swallow. 
Flocks may be often seen. skimming noiselessly along the surface 
of the river or over stagnant pools, and among the acacia-trees of 
the Nubian Nile. Of the birds not found north of the Mediter- 
ranean, there is a diminutive, fragile wren warbler (swya gracilis), 
which frequents bushy places; and although always secreting 
itself , the little creature keeps persistingly uttering a harsh, rasp- 
ing note when the intruder approaches its haunts. With the excep- 
tion of the stone-chat and wheatear, few of the desert-loving larks 
and chats cross the inland sea. Among the acacia-bushes in Nubia, 
a strange bush-thrush (crateropus acacia) appears, and a bulbul 
(pyenonotus arsinoe), which belong to the avi fauna of more southern 
regions. Many more Egyptian birds might be added if the acci- 
dental visitors to Europe were included, inasmuch as several species, 
either blown by the wind, or accidentally over-reaching their limits, 
have at length found their way to Europe, and are included in the 
excellent works of Gould, Bree, Yarrel, Bewick, Degland, &c., &c. 
Besides these familar birds, there is the attractive little black- 
headed plover to be constantly observed along the banks of the river, 
emitting its loud piping, chip-chip-hoet, as it rises in front of the 
boat, and wheeling round, makes for a place of safety behind. The 
little ringed-plover is common by the sides of pools; and the lap- 
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wing, so noisesome during the breeding season in Europe, is remark. 
ably mute in its winter quarters. 

The crane is observed in flocks, but is very wary, from constant 
molestation ; besides the very characteristic pictures elsewhere re- 
ferred to on the walls of Beni Hassan, the crane entered also into 
the animal writings. According to Horapollo, when the ancients 
wished to signify a man skilled in astronomy, they draw a crane, in 
consequence of the natural disposition of the bird to ascend to high 
elevations. Wuite and black storks, night-herons, and spoon-bills 
are common, bat difficult of approach. The heron is less shy, but 
the tamest and most plentiful of the waders is the little white egret, 
which dees duty with your dragoman for the ibis, and, accord- 
ingly, pays the penalty of death on that account. ‘The curlew, 
common sand-piper, red-shank, green-shank, and many others of 
that ilk, may be observed constantly. Of the duck tribe, besides 
those already noticed, the bird-fancier will scarcely fail to recognise - 
the ruddy sheldrake, widgeon, shoveler, mallard, teal, garganey 
teal, &c., all common enough, but precious wild—indeed, from loug 
molestation, fear has become inherited ; for it must be understood, 
that the majority of winter visitors are fresh animals, and were birds 
of the previous summer born in distant lands. It is not apparent 
taat the ancients domesticated any of the ducks. The bird with 
the pintail is assuredly very like the duck of that name; but in the 
coloured representations it would seem that the artist was aiming 
at the colouring of the Nile goose. Besides the cormorant, which 
ig/often seen in flocks, there are several spe®ies of gulls, of which 


the herring and black-headed are the most common. 
j 


CHAPTER IV. 


Pictures on the Walls of Beni Hassan.— Hippopotamus Hunting.—-Dog an unclean 
animal.—Cattle of the Ancients. —Bats.—QOwls.—Magnificent Paintings. 


THE celebrated tombs of Beni Hassan,* before they were rifled 
and destroyed, must have presented remarkable pictures of the 
indoor and outdoor life of the natives. Aud what made the scenes 
and objects more precious than similar representations elsewhere, 
was their great antiquity, seeing that many of the figures of the 
animals and hunting scenes were doubtless executed at least one 
thousand years befure our era. Even now, after all the accidental 
and wanton mischief perpetrated from time to time by the removal 





_ *The tombs were made during the 12th Dynasty. Of course, the paint- 
lugs were added from time to time, subsequently. 
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of portions by antiquarians, and the vulgar scribblings of Smith, 
Brown, Jones, and Robinson, we are still enabled to recognise many 
very interesting designs, in connection with animal life: to wit, the 
hunting and capture of the gazelle, wild sheep, and oxen, by means 
of tamed lions, or the snaring of the ruminants by means of the 
lasso. The return from the chase shows a hyena, with its legs 
tied together and in the trap, being carried home on a pole between 
two men. A gazelle is led by the horns, with a man carrying two 
boxes slung from either end of a beam, containing a hare and por- 

or else hedgehogs. Very exact representations are seen of 
the Nubian ibex, oryx, gazelle, addax, goat, oxen, mufflon, hare, 
porcupine, fox, leopard, cat, rat, and a stag; the horns of the 
latter are very imperfectly executed, and no doubt in this case, as 
in several others, a great deal of the knowledge of animals foreign 
to Egypt and the countries in its immediate neighbourhood, had 
been obtained from hearsay or from the pictures of travellers. The 
Barbary stag may be the deer here shown; for until the Romans 
found their way into Egypt, it is likely that the conception was 
obtained at second-hand from the seafaring Phoenicians, who were 
continually coming in contact with the natives of the Lower Nile. 
Doubtless, the imagination of the painter, as well as the historian, 
was often put on the stretch when at a loss for a sufficiently 
stirring subject. It is not clear where the wild oxen were found in 
North Africa which we see being captured by the lasso or shot by - 
bow and arrow, unless the conception was obtained from informa- 
tion conveyed by Etropean travellers; however, the great -wild 
bull or urus may have frequented the neighbouring lands, as 
it was spread over central and northern Europe during. the same 
epoch. 

The lion might have roamed over the deserts up to late dates 
during the civilisation of the ancient race, and the same might be 
said of the panther, leopard, and wild cat now repelled to more 
southern lands. In the animal writings, the lion was the repre- 
sentative of ‘‘ courage and strength,” whilst. its “head and fore. 
parts ” signified the “rising of the Nile.”’ 

The hyena is still met with in Nubia, where the natives assert 
that it devours maize, which is a peculiar trait in an animal so 
generally carniverous. There is a mistaken belief, not only as 
regards the ferocity of the animal, but it is also asserted that the 
hyena is untamable. Both assertions are much exaggerated ; 
it is, in general, cowardly, and when captured young is easily 
domesticated. The striped is the species represented on the monu- 
ments. It is still common eastward, while the spottel hyena 
frequents the neighbouring regions southward. 

Of all the sporting aud fowling scenes, none are more faithfully 
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executed than the hunting of the hippopotamus, which then, no 
doubt, frequented more northern latitudes than at the present day, 
few being now met with below the entrance of the Atbara. Besides 
the representations in Wilkinson’s ‘‘ Ancient Egyptians,’’ and else. 
where, there is a very characteristic picture on the walls of the 
pretty and nearly perfect temple of Edfoo, where the hunters 
appear to be despatching the animal by means of harpoons, besides 
spears. The hippo, like the pig, was the emblem of the god Sypho, 
a sort of Bacchus, to whom the ass was also sacred; and, strange 
to say, the horse held no position either in the hieroglyphics or in 
the worship of this strange people, although the country was famous 
for a superb breed, so mucli so that Solomon paid a hundred and 
fifty shekels of silver for an Egyptian horse.* As regards the pig, 
it was considered an impure beast, and if a person passed an 
individual, and happened to,touch it with his clothing, he forthwith 
plunged into the river. The swineherds were not allowed to enter 
the temple nor intermarry, except among their own caste. Thus 
the pig has been considered unclean, from time immemorial, by 
Hindoo, Egyptian, Mussulman, and Jew. 

The cattle of the old Egyptians are represented on the monu- 
ments by at least three distinct herds. First, is the magnificent 
long-horned ox, which was sacred, and figures prominently in the 
religious ceremonies, and was buried after death; at all events, 
its bones were found in a huge stone sarcophagus in the great 
pyramid. The breed was of various colours, ‘* speckled and spotted 
like Joseph’s cattle,’’ as, indeed, we see them in the pictures ° 
preserved in the British Museum. A second sort had shorter 
horns, and was smaller; this may be the short-horn, now rapidly 
dying out ; and assuredly if the ancient breed was as degenerate in 
physique, they might well have been called ‘* Pharaoh’s lean kine.’’ 
The buffalo, now rapidly replacing the short horn, is not shown 
on the monuments. 

The well-known humped-bull or zebu, now extinct in the land, is 
still common in Abyssinia and Ethiopia, not to mention Hindustan, 
where it has been venerated for unreckoned ages. ‘There is, more. 
over, a long-horned ox in the former countries and on the white 
Nile, which may be the descendant of the long-horned breed. 
Curious to state, the ox is not eaten by the natives of the White 
Nile, which may be a relic of the ancient Egyptian veneration 
for the animal. 

Egypt, according to Herodotus, seems to have been famous for 
breeds of cattle, up, at all events, to the complete overthrow 
of the race of people who worshipped them. He further describes 
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the mode of sacrificing oxen, and points out the care taken to 
preserve a pure white breed by the rejection of such as had rough 
black hair, as unclean animals; he adds, moreover, ‘all the 
Egyptians; therefore, sacrifice the pure male kine and calves, but 
they are not allowed to sacrifice the females, for they are sacred to 
Isis ; for the image is made in the form of a woman with the 
haves of a cow.”’ Now, when we take into consideration all the 
various breeds of cattle, horses, dogs, and pigeons in the possession 
of this people upwards of five thousand years, and consider the 
time that must have elapsed before the varieties became permanent, 
it appears pretty clear that there was.an advanced state of civilisa- 
tion on the banks of the Lower Nile, for at all events another 
thousand years. Indeed, nothing speaks more in favour of these 
facts than the manner they selected wild animals and reduced 
them to subjection. Moreover, were it not for the idol-worship 
nonsense, there is every evidence to show that as agriculturists 
they might have fairly competed with the modern inhabitants of 
the valley. A cattle inspection is vividly portrayed in a choice, 
but sadly-mangled picture from Thebes, to be seen in the lower 
gallery of the National collection. Here the cowherd is making 
his salaam before the master, followed by a herd of zebus, behind 
which is the short-horned breed; and in another representation 
below we have the long-horued oxen, with the cowherd in the rear, 
goading them on with a coiled rope. It would seem that neither 
the short-horn nor zebu was sacred, whilst the long-horned breed 
was known by several varieties especially preferred, possibly from 
peculiarities of colour, the white being the favourite. 

Both thesheep and the goat were known to the ancient Egyptians. 
The ram was sacred to the god Amen-ra, who is represented with 
a ram’s head—a colossal scu!pture of which is seen in the British 
Museum. The horn, in this case, differs in its mode of curvature 
from the generality of modern breeds, in particular the Scotch ram, 
by curving downwards and forwards instead of diverging outward in 
a spiral manner, thus assimilating to the wild sheep of southern 
Europe, North Africa, and Central Asia, from whence it may have 
_escended. Neither goats nor sheep appear to have been plentiful 
in Egypt, and unless in the evergreen swards of the delta, there 
Was no great range along the limits of the inundation to have 
allowed of extensive pasture lands, especially during the high 
Nile. The breed of goats, judging from drawings and mummied 
specimens, was usually small; some, however, had horns of great 
length. The wild goat is represented on the Theban temples, and 
is evidently the jaela (Capra Nubiana), is still met within Eastern 
Arabia. 

Bats, which gre very common in the tombs and about the 
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temples, were not considered sacred. There are several species in- 
cluding the long-eared, the three-toothed, and two or three other sorts. 
They are preyed on extensively by the owls, which seem to feed 
sumptuously on them and the little jerboa, as may be confirmed by 
examining the disgorged pellets of the former, to be observed in 
quantities in many of the rock chambers frequented by these birds. 
There are several species of owls, all of which appear on the monu- 
ments, but only in the hieroglyphics and representations of the 
animal painter. The large-horned individuals as well as the barn. 
owl are generally distributed, but the most common is the passerine 
owlet (athene meridionalis). This pretty little creature is diurnal 
in habits, and may be seen in almost any tamarisk or palm grove, 
and occasionally at the entrance of rat holes. It is the sacred bird 
of Minerva, but does not seem to have received the same veneration 
in Egypt that was accorded to it in Rome. 

The magnificent painting in the upper gallery of the British 
Museum, delineated more than a thousand years before Christ, 
portrays in vivid characters many of tbe natural objects of Central 
Africa. It shows Ethiopians bringing their tribute to Rameses the 
Great. Here, as in all the coloured representations, the artist paints 
his countrymen maroon red; the negro jet black, and the Oriental 
pale, with black whiskers, meeting at the chin. ‘The latter people 
are designed to indicate Asiatics—to wit, Jews and Babylonians. A 
procession of negroes is seen approaching,; the foremost are terror. 
struck at being ushered into the presence of the mighty monarch, 
and are scareely able to drag themselves along as the attendants 
beckon to them to come on. Each Ethiopian has a leopard’s skin 
round his waist with the tail and feet depending; some have 
monkeys on their shoulders; some carry skins of wild animals, a 
herd of long-horned, black and liver-coloured oxen are being 
driven along; tamed lions are led by halters. The oryx, leopard, 
ganelle, and a very artistic representation of the cameleopard with 
several hounds, make up the natural history part of this admir- 
able old-world illustration. So much for the animal painter. No 
less remarkable is a caricature on papyrus, which, however, bears a 
far more modern date, and was executed after the Roman conquest. 
Still, considering the Egyptian origin of the picture, it is well 
worthy of the inspection of the curious, and might fairly claim a 
second place with the incomparable vignettes of George Sand, and 
other famous contributors to the well-known, “Vie privée et 
publique des animaux.’”’ It is on the wall of the staircase in the 
national collection, the representation includes lions and leopards 
walking on their hind legs, and playing on fifes and other musical 
instruments, whilst geese are being driven in procession in front of 


them. 

















FLOWER FANCIES. 


PROUDLY the Rose assails comparison, 
Since Cupid kissed her on a summer’s day ; 
The redness of his lips her crown hath won, 
And poet’s sighs around her beauty play. 


And Pansies, rich with thought, yield out their lives, 
But trouble not the silence with a breath, 


Holding no glory that a span survives, 
Their purple shrivels at the touch of death. 


But shrined in moss and sheltered from the light, 
A blossom dreams within spring’s flowery lanes, 
Rare-hued as amethyst or pensive white, 

The chalice of her heart a spell contains. 


What secret keeps her tender, fair, and young 
In all the stillness of her cloistered gloom, - 
That dews of Paradise seem softly hung 

’ On the cool buds that wait their fuller bloom ? 


She troweth not that fate has made her fair 
Only to love her being’s steadfast aim ; 
She blesses the glad moments of the air 
That sings the music prisoned in her name. 


The Roses wear the passion of romance, 

O’er vanished joys the Pansy casts regret ; 

But Love enthroned doth give his fondest glance 
To the meek vision of the Violet. 


Euys ERLE. 












St. Sylvester's Night. 


SAINT SYLVESTER’S NIGHT: 


[ A PASSAGE IN THE DIARY OF A TRAVELLING ENTHUSIAST. 
From the German of E. T. A. Hoffman. 


BY J. LORAINE HEELIS. 





‘Part I.—THE JUSTIZRATH’s PaRTY. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE LOVED ONE. 


DEATH, ice-cold fdeath was in my heart, whence sharp icicles 
seemed to dart forth, piercing the glowing nerves. Forgetting hat 


ard cloak, 1 ran out wildly into the dark, stormy night. 
The vanes on the turrets creaked and groaned in the blast, as if 


old Time were audibly moving bis eternal terrible clockwork, and as 
though the dying year, like a heavy clock-weight, would presently 
fall into the gloomy abyss. 

This season of Christmas and the new year, which is to most 
persons a time of bright and delicious happiness, casts me forth from 
my peaceful hermitage upon a tumultuous, raging sea. 

Christmas! Those are festival days, whose light has long shone 
towards me: I can scarcely wait for its coming. At Christmas I 
feel better and kindlier than at any other season of the year. J 
nourish no dark and hateful thoughts in my breast, which is open to 
real heavenly happiness. Once more I am a light-hearted boy ; 
angelic faces smile on me from the painted and gilt carved-work in 
the lighted Christmas stalls, and above the noisy turmoil of the 
streets, I hear, as from afar off, the solemn tones of the church 
organ pealing forth, ‘‘ For unto us a Child is born.” 

But after the festival, all is dead, and the light goes out in 
gloomy darkness: Every year more and more blossoms fall faded 
to the ground, their germ for ever dead, and no vernal sun kindles 
new life in their withered leaves. I know this only too well; but 
the enemy incessantly casts it in my teeth with vindictive malice 
when the year is drawing to a close. 

‘* See,”’ he whispers in my ear, ‘‘ how many joys haye departed 
never to return! but then, on the other hand, you are so much 
wiser, and no longer care for frivolous amusements, but have be. 
come a more earnest man, who takes pleasure in nothing what. 
ever,” 
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For St. Sylvester’s Eve the devil always reserves a special 
festival performance. He knows the right moment to drive his 
sharp claws into my breast, and to feed himself on my life-blood. 
Everywhere he finds assistance ready to hand, as was the case 
yesterday at the Justizrath’s. : 

At his house (I mean the Justizrath's) there is always a large 
party on St. Sylvester’s Eve, and then he likes to prepare for each 
of his guests some pleasant surprise ; but he manages everything so 
awkwardly, that all the pleasure which he has contrived with so 
much trouble, is turned into comic misery. 

As 1 entered the ante-room the Justizrath came hurriedly to- 
wards me from the tea-rooim, barring my entrance into that 
sanctuary, and smothering the delicious aroma of the tea. His 
countenance wore a smiling but sly expression, as he whispered, 
mysteriously— 

‘My dear friend, something delightful awaits you in that room 
—a rare surprise for St. Sylvester’s Eve; but don’t be frightened,”’ 

At these words, gloomy forebodings passed through my mind, 
and J became anxious and oppressed with painful misgivings. The 
folding-doors opened, and I hurriedly advanced into the room, from 
whose centre her face. beamed upon me. It was she—she herself, 
she whom I had not gazed on for years ; the most blessed moments 
of life darted in one mighty kindling ray through my heart.—I had 
found her ence more, and the thought of separation was anni- 
hilated. 

By what wonderful accident she had come, what strange cir- 
cumstances had brought her to the Justizrath’s, with whom I did 
not know that she was even acquainted,— of all this I never thought. 
Enough for me that I had her ouce more. Thunderstruck, I stood 
rooted to the spot, when the Justizrath tapped me lightly on the 
shoulder and exclaimed— 

‘** Well, my dear friend ?”’ 

J followed him mechanically, although I saw no one but her, 
and from my pent-up breast with difficulty escaped the words— 
‘Good heaven! Julia here ?”’ 

I approached the tea-table, and Julia then first noticed my pre- 
sence. She rose and said, in almost a strange tone— 

‘*T am very glad to see you here ; you look very well.”’ 

Then she reseated herself, and inquired of the lady sitting next 
to "eg if they were going to play anything good at the theatre next 
week. 

You approach a lovely flower, which greets you with its per- 
fume; but as you bend to observe its beauty more closely, a 
shining, cold-looking basilisk comes forth from its glittering leaves, 
and would kill you with its deadly looks, ‘This was my fate on 
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the present cecasion. 1 bowed awkwardly towards the ladies, and 
stepping hastily backwards, knocked the streaming cup of tea out 
of the Justizrath’s hand into his neatly-plaited shirt-frill. Every 
one laughed at the Justizrath’s misfortune, but much more at my 
clumsiness. Thus, all things seemed prepared to drive me to dis- 
traction; but I recovered myself with the courage of despair. 
Julia did not laugh. My wandering looks met her gaze, and it 
seemed as if a ray from the glorious past full of love and poetry 
passed between us. 

Somebody now began playing in the next room, which set all 
the company in motion. It was whispered that the player was a 
great foreign virtuoso, named Berger, who played divinely, and must 
be listened to with the greatest attention. 

‘‘Don’t make such a horrible clatter with the tea-things. 
Minna,” cried the Justizrath, and motioning towards the door, 


invited the ladies with a gentle ‘‘ Eh bien ?’’ to come nearer to the 


player. Julia also stood up and walked slowly towards the next 
room. I remarked that her whole form was quite changed ; she 
looked taller than of old, and her figure seemed developed in almost 
voluptuous beauty. The peculiar shape of her white dress, which 
half covered her breast, shoulders and neck, with wide-puffed sleeves 
reaching to the elbows; her hair parted in front on the forehead, 
and curiously plaited in thick folds behind,—gave her the appearance 
of the female figures in the paintings of Mieris; and yet I fancied 
that I had somewhere seen the being whom Julia now resembled. 
She had drawn down her long gloves, which, hanging round the 
wrists, completed the resemblance. 

_ Julia turned round towards me before I had entered the adjoin. 
ing room, and I fancied that her angelic youthful face was distorted 
by a mocking smile. A terrible sensation thrilled through me like 
a cramp, pervading all my nerves, 

“He plays divinely,’’ lisped a young lady, inspired by sweet 
tea, and I know not how it happened that I found her arm within 
my own, and that I was leading her, or rather she was leading me 
into the next room. Berger had just let loose a terrible hurricane 
of sound ; the mighty accords rose and fell like the thunderinz 
waves of the ocean, which made me feel better for it harmonised 
with my feelings. 

Julia stood next me, and said in a voice more melodious than 
ever, ‘‘I wish you were at the harpsichord, and sang of byegoue 
pleasure and hope.’’ 

The enemy had departed, and in the one word, “Julia!”’ I 
would have expressed all that burnt within me; but other persons 
coming between us had separated her from me. It was evident that 
she avoided me; but at last we were once more side by side, and 
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as her dress touched me the by past springtime rose before me in a 
thousand dazzling colours. _ : 

had let the hurricane die away, the sky was once more 
serene, and, like bright morning clouds, lovely melodies floated past 
and vanished in pianissimo. 

The virtuoso received the applause which he deserved, and the 
company promenaded through the room; and thus it happened that 
I stood once more close to Julia. The spirit of love became more 
powerful within me. I would have held her fast, and embraced her 
madly, when the face of a confounded officious domestic obtruded 
itself between us, whose owner, holding out an enormous tray, 
invited us to partake of refreshments. 

In the midst of the glasses ful] of steaming punch, which stood 
on this tray, there was a delicately cut goblet apparently contain- 
ing the same beverage. How this came to be there he knows best 
whom I gradually learn to know; he makes an agreeable flourish 
with one foot as he strides along and delights to wear a short red 
cloak and a red feather. Julia took this finely-cut and strangely 
glittering goblet and offered it to me, saying— 

“Do you still receive a glass from my hand with as much 
pleasure as formerly ?”’ 

“ Julia—Julia!” I sighed. Seizing the goblet, my hand came 
in contact with her dainty finger, and electric flashes darted through 
every pulse and vein—I drank and drank—it seemed as though 
lambent blue flames flickered and circled around cup and lip. The 
goblet was emptied ; and I know not how it happened, but I found 
myself sitting on an ottoman in a small room lighted by a solitary 
alabaster lamp,—Julia sitting beside me and gazing at me lovingly 
as of old. Berger was again at the harpsichord and played the 
andante from Mozart’s sublime symphony in E sharp, ani on the 
swan-like wings of the melody rose and fell all the love and desire 
of the brightest period of my existence. Yes, it was Julia—Julia 
herself, angelically beautiful and gentle—our conversation fond 
desires of love, more looks than words. She let her hand rest in 
mine. 

“TI will never leave thee more; thy love is the spark which 
glows within me, kindling a higher life in art and poetry—without 
thee—without thy love, all is dead and withered; but hast thou 
then come to be with me for ever 2” 

At this moment a little, awkward, skinny-legged figure, with 
prominent goggle-eyes, staggered into the room, and laughing 
stupidly, shouted in a screaming voice— 


“Where the devil has my wife got to?” 
Julia rose and said in an altered tone— 
“* Had we not better rejoin the company ? my husband is looking 
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for me. You were very amusing again, my dear friend. You are 
just the same funny fellow a always were. But you should 
contrive not to drink so m 

The skinny-legged little m: man seized her hand, and she followed 
him laughing into the next room. 

“ Lost, for ever lost !’’ I exclaimed, 

‘* Yes, most certainly, Codilla, my dear fellow !’’ bleated an idiot, 
who was playing at Hombre. 

Out, out I ran into the stormy night. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE COMPANY IN THE CELLAR. 


It may be very pleasant to walk.up and down Unter der 
§ Linden at other times, but certainly not on St. Sylvester Night, 
when there is a keen frost.and the snow falls thick and fast. Even 
I found this out at last, running bareheaded and uncloaked, and 
the bitter cold chilled even my fevered blood. I ran across the 
Opera bridge, past the Palace, then over the sluice bridge, and past 
the Mint.’ I was now in the Jiigerstrasse, close to Thiermann’s 
shop. Friendly lights burnt in the windows, and I would have 
entered, I was so very cold and thirsted for a draught of strong 
drink; but, just then, a party issued forth in high glee. They were 
laughing and talking gaily. 

As for me, I walked on involuntarily some little distance until 
I came to where a solitary light shone forth froma cellar, Did not 
Shakespeare’s Prince Henry once feel so exhausted and weary that 
he poor creature Small Beer came into his mind? The same thing 
Bhappened to me; my tongue thirsted for a bottle of good English 
beer; so I quickly descended into the cellar. 

“What's your pleasure?’ inquired the host, who advanced 
towards me, smilingly doffing his cap. I ordered a bottle of good 
English beer and a pipe of tobacco, and soon found myself in such 
a sublime Philistrismus, that even the devil himself respected it and 
ook himself off. Oh, Justizrath! if thou hadst but seen how I had 
descended from your bright tea-room into the dingy beer-cellar, 
hou wouldst have turned away from me contemptnously and said ; 
‘Is it to be wondered at that such a creature should spoil the 
finest shirt-frill in the world ?”’ 

I suppose I must have appeared strange to the people without 
my hat and cloak. A question seemed to be on the tip of the man’s 
ongue when a knock came at the window and a voice cried from 
above: ‘‘ Open, open;1am here!”” The host hurried out and soon 
turned, carrying two burning candles high above his head and 
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followed by a very tall thin man, who forgot to stoop on passing 
the low door, and struck his head against the lintel ; but a kind of 
flat black cap, which he wore, protected him from injury. Keeping 
quite close to the wall after entering the room, he presently seated 
himself opposite to me, while the candles were placed on the table. 
You might have said of him at once that he looked respectable and 
unhappy.. He ordered some beer and a pipe, and in a few moments 
had created such a smoke that we were completely enshrouded in 
it. In spite of his gloomy manner, his face had in it something so 
characteristic and attractive that I became interested in him at 
once. He wore his own rich black hair hanging in curls, as you 
see in Rubens’ pictures. As he threw back his large cloak 1 
perceived that he was clad in a black braided Kurtka, but I was 
surprised to observe that he wore over his boots elegantly em- 
broidered slippers. I noticed this as he emptied bis pipe which he 
had smoked out in five minutes. The conversation rather hung fire, 
the stranger seeming to be very busily occupied with a variety of 
curious plants which he had taken out of a box, and now contem- 
plated with satisfaction. I expressed my astonishment at these 
beautiful productions of nature, and asked if he had been at the 
Botanical Garden, as they looked quite fresh and newly-gathered. 
He smiled somewhat strangely, and replied— 

“ Botany does not seem to be your forte, or you would not have 
asked so——’’ he stopped. 

“ Stupid a question ?”’ I added. 

“Yes,”’ he assented bluntly. ‘* You would,’’ continued he— 

“you would have recognised Alpine plants at the first look, and 
such as grow on the Tschimborasso.”’ 

The stranger spoke the last words to himself in a low tone, and 
you may suppose that I was no little astonished at them. Every 
question died away on my lips, but the suspicion each moment 
grew stronger within me, in that I had not, perhaps, often seen the 
Stranger, but had often thought of him. 

Once more a knock came at the window ; the host sinenda the 
door and a voice cried— 

“Be so good as to cover up your mirror.”’ 

** Aha !’’ said the host, “ there comes General Suwarow, late as 
it is.’’ 

The host covered up the looking-glass, and immediately after- 
wards a meagre little man sprang with awkward celerity into the 


room. He was habited in a cloak of a strange brown colour which 
waved about his person in many folds and undulations, so that it 


seemed, as he hopped and skipped into the room, as if several 
different figures were interchanged with one another as in the 
magic-lantern, At the same time, he rubbed his hands together, 
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which were covered by the long sleeves of his cloak, and ex- 
claimed— 

* Cold!—cold!—O how cold! Itis very different in Italy.” At 
length he seated himself between the tall man and me, saying : 
‘* What a horribie smoke !—tobacco against tobacco—if I only had a 
pinch of snuff.”’ 

I drew forth my steel snufi-box which is as polished and bright 
as any mirror, and offered it to the little man. He had scarcely 
looked at it, when thrusting it back with both hands he shouted: 
“ Away with it—away with the detestable mirror |’’ 

There was something very terrible in the tone of the small 
man’s voice, and as I gazed at him I noticed with astonishment 
that his countenance was quite changed. He had entered the room 
with a pleasant, youthful-looking face; but now there stared at me 
the deathly pale, faded, and furrowed visage of a hollow.eyed old 
man. 

Filled with vague apprehension, I drew nearer to the tall man, 
and would have cried out, ‘‘ For Heaven’s sake, look !’’ but the 
latter appeared to take no notice of what passed, being completely 


-absorbed_in the contemplation of his Tschimborasso plants, and at 


this moment the little man ordered, ‘‘ Wine of the North,’’ as he 
affetedly expressed himself. 

After a time we got into conversation. It is true the little 
man made me feel uneasy, but the tall man could talk very 
learnedly and amusingly about matters apparently the most 
unimportant, although at times he seemed to find some difficulty 
in expressing himself, and often introduced an inappropriate word ; 
but this only lent a certain droll originality to the subject under 
discussion, and thus he toned down the bad impression which’ the 
little man had made. The latter seemed as if hung upon wires, 
for he was never still on his chair for a moment, continually 
gesticulated with his hands, and a thrill of horror ran through me 
as I distinctly saw that he had two different faces. Most often he 
looked at the tall man, whose quiet demeanour contrasted strangely 
with the irritability of the little one with the aged countenance, 
but not with so terrible an expression as at me. 

In the masquerade of this earthly life, the inner mind often 
looks forth from its mask with beaming eyes, recognising a kindred 
spirit, and thus it may have happened that we three strange beings 
in the cellar had thus looked at.and recognised one another. Our 
conversation fell upon that kind of humour which comes only from 
a mind wounded unto death. 

“That humour has its crotchets, too,’’ said the tall man. 

“Oh, Lord !’’ I interposed; “how many crotchets and hooks 
the devil drives for us in all places—in room walls, in arbours, in 
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rose-edges, and elsewhere, on which we leave sume part of ourselves 
hanging as we pass by! It seems, gentlemen, that we have all of 
us lost something in this way; as, for instance, to-night I lost my 
hat and cloak. They both hung on a hook in the Justizrath’s 
anteroom, as you know.”’ 

The tall man and the short man both started as if they had been 
shot. The little man stared at me horribly with his old face, but 
immediately springing on to a chair, drew the cloth closer over the 
mirror, while the tall man carefully snuffed the candles. Gradually 
the conversation revived once more ; we spoke of a young painter 
named Philip, and of the portrait of a princess which he had painted 
with the spirit of love, and a devout longing for the highest art, 
enkindled by the pure mind of his mistress. 

** Tt is like as life,’’ affirmed the tall man; ‘‘ and yet not a 
portrait, but a reflection.”’ 

“‘That is quite true,” said 1; “‘ one might say it was stolen 
from a mirror.”’ 

Then the little man sprang up, and staring at me with the old 
face and glittering eyes, he cried : 

“ That’s folly! that’s madness! who can steal anything from a 
mirror? Who can doit? Perhaps you mean the devil? Ho-ho, 
brother, he breaks the glass with his awkward claws, and the lady’s 
beautiful white hands are wounded and bleeding too. That’s 





madness. Ho-ho! show me the reflectiun, the stolen reflection, | 


and I will take a master jump of a thousand fathoms, thou 
melancholy youth.’ 

The tall man rose, and, advancing towards the little man, 
said :— 

“ Don’t make such an unnecessary disturbance, my friend, else 
you will be pitched up the steps, and you would look very miserable 
with your own reflection.”’ | 

** Ho, ho, ho, ho!’’ laughed and shrieked the small man in 
mocking rage, ‘‘ Ho, ho, ho! Do you think sot Do you think so? 
But I have got my beautiful shadow. Oh you pitiful fellow, 1 have 
got my shadow !’’ And with a mocking laugh he hastened away. 

Meanwhile the tall man sank back in his chair, pale as death, 
like one who has received a crushing blow; he rested his head 
in his hands and sighed heavily. 

“What ails you?’’ I inquired sympathisingly. 

“Oh, sir,” he replied, ‘‘that evil beiog who appeared so 
malevolent towards us, who pursued me even here, even to my 
accustomed beer-cellar, where at other times I was alone, or at most 
only an earthly spirit, crept beneath the table and ate the bread- 
crumbs,—that evil being has called me back to my deepest misery. 
Alas! I have lost, for ever lost, my—Farewell !”’ 
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He got up from his seat, and walked through the middle of the 
room and out of the door. All was light around him; he threw no 
shadow on the ground. Full of astonishment I ran after him. 
‘* Peter Schlemihl ! Peter Schlemihl!’’ I cried joyfully ; but he had 
thrown awav his slippers. Isaw him hasten past the Gensdarmes 
Tower and disappear in the darkness. 

As I was about to re-enter the cellar, the host slammed the 
door in my face, with the words :—‘‘ From all such guests, good 
Lord deliver us !”’ 


CHAPTER III. 
APPARITIONS. 


Herr Marasiev is my good friend, and his doorkeeper is a 
vigilant man. He opened the door to me as soon as I pulled the 
bell at the Golden Eagle. I told him how I had left an evening 
party without my hat and cloak ; that in the latter was my latch. 
key, and that it was impossible to wake the deaf chambermaid. 
The friendly man (I mean the doorkeeper) opened a chamber-door, 
placed candles on the table, and wished me good night. The 
handsome broad looking-glass was covered up, and I do. not know 
how I came to-remove its covering and to place both lights on the 
table in front of it. On looking at myself in the glass, I perceived 
that I was so pale and altered that I ceuld scarcely be sure of my 
own identity. 

From the background of the mirror I fancied a dark form 
glided towards me. As I fixed my gaze more steadfastly upon it, 
the form developed more distinctly, in a strange magical shimmer, 
the features of a beautiful female. Irecognised Julia. Seized with 
ardent love, I sighed aloud, ‘‘ Julia, Julia!” Then I heard sigh- 
ing and groaning from behind the curtains of a bed which stood in 
the farthest corner of the room. Julia’s image had vanished, and 
resolutely seizing a candle I hastily drew back the bed-curtains to 
discover from whom tne sounds proceeded. How shall I describe. 
the sensation which I experienced on perceiving the little man, 
who lay asleep on the bed, with his youthful though painfully- 
distorted face, sighing forth the name ‘‘ Giulietta? Giulietta!"’ 

The name kindled a fire within me; and no longer feeling in 
any dread of the small man, I seized him by the throat, and shook 
him violently, exclaiming— 

_ “ Holloa, my friend! What are you doing in my room? Wake 
up, and be off with you!”’’ 

The little man opened his eyes and gazed at me. 

‘That was a bad dream,” said he, ‘‘and I thank you for 
waking me.”’ 
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These words were uttered like gentle sighs. I know not how 
it was, but the little man now seemed quite another sort of person, 
and the pain which he appeared to suffer changed my anger into 
pity. A very few words sufficed to explain that the doorkeeper 
had by mistake conducted me to the room which the little man had 
already engaged, and that it was I who had no business there, and 
rudely disturbed the small man in his repose. 

“Sir,” said the little man, “ you must have taken me for one 
demented when we were in the cellar; but pray attribute my 
behaviour to the fact, which. I cannot deny, that Iam at times 
possessed by a mad spirit, which occasionally drives me from all 
civilised and polite society. Perhaps something of the same kind 
may have happened to you at times ¢’’ 

“ Alas, yes!’ I assented sadly; “only this evening, when I 
saw Julia once more—”’ : 

** Julia ?’’ croaked the little man in a hoarse voice, and his face, 
which had reassumed its aged aspect, became painfully distorted. 
“* Oh, let me rest! Please cover up the mirror!” So saying, he 
fell back exhausted on the pillow. 

“Sir,” said I, ‘‘the name of my for-ever-lost love seems to 
awake in you strange remembrances, and you make extraordinary 
variations in your agreeable features. For all that, I hope to pass 
the night peacefully, and so I will at once cover up the looking. 
glass and betake myself to rest.”’ 

The little man raised himself in bed, looked at me mildly and 
good-naturedly with his youthful face, and seizing my hand and 
gently pressing it, said : 

“ Sleep soundly, sir; I perceive that we are comrades in mis- 
fortune. Can it be that you, too’—Julia—Giulietta. Well, be 
it as it may, you exercise an irresistible influence over me. I 
cannot help it; I must reveal my secret to you ; and then you may 
hate and despise me.’ 

With these words the little man slowly rose, and wrapping 
himself in a white dressing-gown, glided like a spectre towards the 
mirror before which he placed himself, Alas! the mirror reflected 
brightly and distinctly the two candles, the furniture of the apart- 
ment, and myself, but the form of the little man was not visible in 
it; there was no reflection of the pale, anxious face, which 
approached so near as almost to touch its brilliant surface. He 
turned towards me the image of despair, and, pressing my hands, 
exclaimed : 

“Now you know my boundless misery. Schlemihl, good soul, 
is to be envied in comparison with me. He thoughtlessly sold his 


ee but I—I gave my reflection to her—her! Oh—oh— 
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Thus {deeply groaning, his hands clasped before his face, the 
little man staggered towards the bed on which he threw himself. 
As for me, I stood rivetted to the spot, my breast a prey to con- 
tending feelings of suspicion, contempt, horror, sympathy, and 
pity, and I know not what else, towards the little man. However, 
the latter soon began to snore so melodiously that I could not with- 
stand the narcotic influence. I hastily covered up the mirror, 
extinguished the lights, jumped into bed, and soon fell into a deep 
sleep. 

It was already morning when a dazzling light awoke me. I 

opened my eyes, and descried the little man, who sat at the table 
with his nightcap on his head and his back towards me, and wrote 
diligently by the light of the two candles which he had rekindled. 
He looked very ghostly, and as I gazed at him a cold chill crept over 
me. All at once I fell asleep again, and dreamt I was once more 
at the Justizrath’s, where I sat next to Julia on the ottoman; and 
yet it almost seemed as if the company were but the figures in a 
Christmas puppet-show, the Justizrath himself being a grotesque 
object with.an enormous shirt-frill. The trees and rose-bushes 
grew higher and higher. Julia rose, and reached me the crystal 
gowlet, on whose.surface rose and fell small blue flames. I felt a 
puil at my arm, and turning quickly round perceived the little 
man, who stood behind me with his old face, and whispered : 
“Don’t drink—don’t drink! Look at her! Haven’t you seen 
her before in pictures painted as warnings by Breughel, by Callot, 
and by Rembrandt ?”’ 3 

I felt afraid of Julia; for in her handsome dress with the full 
sleeves, and in the mode of wearing her hair, she really did 
resemble the bewitching damsels, surrounded by terrible monsters, 
whom you see in the paintings of those masters. 

“What are you afraid of?’ said Julia. “You and your 
reflection are mine already. 

I seized the goblet, but the little man hopped on to my 
shoulder in the form of a squirrel, and waved his tail in the flames, 
squeaking out the words, “ Don’t drink—don’t drink !’’ 

And now all the puppet figures in this Raree-show became 
animated with life, and gesticulated comically with hands and feet. 
The Justizrath tripped up to me, and cried out in a very small 
voice— 

_“* What’s all the noise about, my dear friend? What's all the 
noise about? Pray stand on your feet, for I have noticed for some 
time that you are striding through the air over chairs and tables,”’ 

The little man had disappeared, and Julia no longer held the 
goblet in her hand. 

‘‘ And why would not you drink?’ she asked; ‘‘ Was not the 
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bright pure flame, which rose from the goblet, the kiss which you 
once received from me ?”’ 

I would have pressed her to my heart, but Peter Schlemihl 
stepped between us. 

“It it Mina,”’ said be, ‘‘ who married Rascal.”’ 

Schlemihl had trodden on some of the marionettes, who groaned 
bitterly; but their number soon increased to hundreds and 
thousands, who hopped up to me and surrounded me in a horrible 
crowd, humming like a swarm of bees. The figure of the Justiz- 
rath had climbed up me till he cotild seize my cravat, which he 
tugged at harder and harder. 

**Confounded puppet ofa Justizrath !” I cried out loud, and 
woke from my sleep. 

It was broad daylight, about an hour before noon. 

“The whole affair with the little man was, after all, nothing 
but a dream,”’ I thought. Just then the waitcr entered the room, 
and announced that the strance gentleman who hii slept with me 
in the room had left the house early in the morning, and had de- 
sired to be remembered to me. 

On the table at which the little ghostly-looking form had sat 
last night, I found a freshly-written manuscript, whose contents I 
will communicate, as they are undoubtedly the strange history of the 
little man. 


Part I].—Tar Srory or a Lost REFLECTION. 


CHAPTER I. 
TEMPTATION. 


THE time had at length arrived when Erasmus Spikher could 
fulfil the wish he had cherished a whole life long. With alight 
heart and a well-filled purse he took his place in the coach which 
was to convey him from his northern home to thesunny south. His 
good wife shed a thousand tears, and lifting little Rasmus into the 
coach, after she had carefully wiped his mouth and nose, so that his 
father might kiss him once more before his departure, she sobbed 
out the words— 

** Farewell, my dear Erasmus Spikher ! I will take good care of 
the house ; think often of me, be faithful to me, and don’t lose the 
beautiful travelling-cap when you nod in your sleep out of the 
coach window.”’ 

Erasmus promised to take heed to his wife’s words, and the 
coach started. 

Spikher found in fair Fiorence some of his countrymen, madcap 
youths, who luxuriated in the pleasures which the beautiful land 
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offered in abundance. He proved himself a brave comrade, and 
his lively disposition and quick wit gave a peculiar charm to the 
various entertainments in which they took part. 

Thus it came about that these young people (Erasmus himself 
was only twenty.seven) had a gay féte one night in a brilliantly- 
illuminated garden near Florence. Each of the young men, 
Erasmus only excepted, had brought a donna with him. The men 
were handsomely dressed in old-fashioned German costumes, ‘the 
women in bright and gaudy colours, looking like walking’ flowers. 
First one of the sex would sing an Italian love-song to the accom- 
paniment of the mandolin, and then the men sang lustily 
some German roundelay to the clinking of the glasses filled with © 
Syracuse. 

Surely, Italy is the land of love! The evening breeze whispered 
in long-drawn sighs, the perfume of the orange and jasmine floated 
through the grove, mixing, as it were, with the raillery and flirta-. 
tion which the Italian women make so peculiarly theirown. Thecom- 
pany became more and more lively and noisy. Frederick, the most 
excited of all, stood up; with one arm he embraced his donna, and, 
raising the other hand, which held a foaming glass of Syracuse, high 
above his head, he cried— 

“Where can one find such pleasure and delight as with you, 
you glorious Italian women? You are, indeed, love itself!” 

But you, Erasmus,” he went on, turning to Spikher, ‘‘ don’t 
seem to be of my opinion; for you only, contrary to all order and 
custom, have invited no donna to our féte, and you have been so 
gloomy and absent to-day that if you had not drank and sung so 
bravely, I should have thought you had all at once become a 
melancholy bore.”’ 

*“‘T must tell you, once for all, Frederick,” replied Erasmus, 
that I cannot enjoy myself in this way. You know that I have left 
behind me a dear housewife, whom I love with all my heart, and 
against whom I should act the part of a traitor were | to choose a 
— even for one evening. No, let me be; I am a father of a 

The young men laughed loudly at the earnest expression of poor 
Erasmus’s youthful, good-humoured face; and Frederick's donna 
made them translate into Italian’ what Erasmus had said. Then 
turning to Spikher, and shaking her finger half-jokingly, half. 
threateningly at him, she said— 

‘You cold, cold German! Take care! you have not yet seen 
Giulietta.’’ 

At this moment the rustling of a dress was heard, and out of 
the dark night there stepped into the brilliant light of the wax- 
tapersa lovely female form. Her white dress, with full sleeves 
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reaching to the elbow, only half-concealed her bosom, neck, and 
shoulders, her hair parted in front on the forehead was drawn back 
and plaited in thick folds behind. Golden chains around her neck, 
and some bracelets on her wrists, completed the antiquated 
costume of this maiden, who looked as if she had stepped forth from 
the canvas of Rubens or Mieris. 

** Giulietta !’’ exclaimed the girls, full of astonishment. 

“Let me take part in your fete, young German gentlemen,’ 
said Giulietta, whose beauty outshone that of all the others. ‘I 
will goto that one among you who is without pleasure and without 
love.” | 

With these words she gracefully approached Erasmus, and seated 
herself on the tabouret which had been placed next to him, in the 
expectation that he too would bring a donna. | 

** Look how beautiful Giulietta is again to-day!” said the girls 
to one another, and the youths exclaimed— 

“What's the matter with Erasmus? He's got the prettiest girl, 
after all, and has only been laughing at us.” 

Poor Erasmus was enslaved at the first glance he threw at 
Giulietta. As she approached him his breath grew short; his eyes 
remained fixed on her, and with balf-open mouth he sat unable to 
utter a word, and listened to the praises of her grace and beauty 
which resounded from all sides. Giulietta took a goblet filled to 
the brim, and rising from her seat offered it to Erasmus, who seized 
it, his hand coming in contact with her delicate fingers.. He 
drank, and the draught seemed to madden him. -Then Giulietta 
inquired mockingly— 

** Shall I be your donna ?”’ 

But Erasmus threw himself madly at her feet, and pressing her 
two hands to his breast, cried— 

“Yes, you are; I have alwhys loved you, you angelic being! I 
* seen you in my dreams ; you are my happiness, my joy, my 
life !”’ 

Everybody thought the wine had got into Erasmus’s head, for 
they had neverseen him like this before; he seemed quite another 
being. 

“Yes, you—you are my life, you burn within me like a 
devouring fire! Let me perish—let me perish, and exist only in 
you.” | 

‘So Erasmus raved and cried; but Giulietta took him gently in 
her arms, Aftera time he became more calm, and seated himself 
by her side, and soon the songs and jokes which had been inter- 
rupted by this passage between Giulietta and Erasmus recommenced. 
When Giulietta sang, it seemed as if celestial notes went forth from 
her breast, giving a pleasure previously unknown, and only dreamt 
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of. Her full, clear voice had a secret power in it which enthralled 
every hearer. 

The rosy light in the sky already heralded the break. of day, 
when Giulietta gave the signal to end the fete. Erasmus offered to 
accompany her. She declined his offer but indicated the house 
were he could find her in future. While the youths were singing the 
roundelay which was to conclude the festival Giulietta disappeared. 
They saw her, walking behind two servants, who preceded her with 
flaming torches, pass through a distant alley in the garden, 
Krasmus at last followed in a perturbed state of mind, his steps 
guided by the light of a torch carried by his servant. 

Having taken leave of his friends, he walked on through a 
remote street which led towards his lodging. It was now daylight, 
the servant extinguished the torch on the pavement; but in the light 
of the sparks which rose from it there suddenly appeared, confront- 
ing Erasmus, a strange-looking figure, a tall thin man with hooked 
nose, glittering eyes, and a hideous, mocking smile on his face. This 
individual was habited in a fiery red coat with bright steel buttons, 
and he cried with an unpleasant, yelling voice— 

“Ho! ho! Isuppose you come out of some old picture-book, 
with your cloak and slashed doublet and plumed cap? You look 
very droll, Mr. Erasmus ; but do you want to make sport for the 
people in the streets? Just go quietly back to your parchment 
volume.”’ 

“What is my dress to you?’ asked Erasmus, angrily; and 
pushing the red man on one side, passed on ; but the red personage 
cried after him. 

“ Well—well, don’t be in sucha hurry ; you can’t get to Giulietta, 
now,” | 
Erasmus turned round hastily. 

‘* What do you say about Giulietta ?”’ he cried, in a wild voice, 
and laid hold of the red man, who, however, released himself from 
his grasp and disappeared in a moment. 

Erasmus stood still, quite stupified at this occurrence, holding 
the steel button which the red man had left in his hand. 

‘*That was the Wonder Doctor, Signor Dapertutto. What can 
he want with you?’’ said the servant.. But Erasmus was seized 
with an indefinable terror, and hurried home as fast as he could. 


CHAPTER II. 
HESITATION. 


GIULIETTA received Erasmus with the grace and friendliness 
peculiar to her. To the insane passion which enflamed him, she 
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opposed a mild and indifferent demeanour. Only now and then her 
eyes glittered strangely as she looked at him, and Erasmus ex- 
perienced at such times an indefinable feeling of dread. She never 
told hinr that she loved him, but her manner let him clearly 
perceive that she did; and thus he became more and more 
ensnared in her toils. His friends now saw him but seldom, for 
Giulietta he frequented no other society. 

One day he encountered Frederick who would not leave him. 
As Erasmus became somewhat affected by their talk about father. 
land, Frederick inquired if he knew what a dangerous connexion he 
had formed. ‘‘ Have you not heard?” he asked, “ what strange 
stories they tell of the irresistible influence she exercises at pleasure 
over people, and how she enfolds them in her meshes, as I can plainly 
see is the case with you? for you are quite altered and devoted to 
Giulietta, forgetful of your good wife at home.”’ 

Erasmus held his hands before his face and sobbed aloud, calling 
upon the name of his wife. Frederick saw that a struggle was 
going on within him. 

*‘ Spikher,”’ said he, ‘‘ let us leave this place at once.”’ 

“Yes, Frederick,” said the other; “‘youare right. I know not 
how it is, but dark and terrible forebodings seize me—I must go, 
go at once—to-day.”’ 

The two friends hastened across the “street, and “met Dr. 
Dapertutio, who laughed in Erasmus’s face, and cried— 

“Ah, make haste, make haste! Giulietta is already waiting, her 


heart full of longing, her eyes full of tears. Make haste—make 
haste !"’ 


Erasmus seemed stupified. 

** This rascal,’’ said Frederick, ‘‘ thischarlatan, is my abomina.- 
tion; and that he should visit Giulietta and sell her his magic 
essences——”’ 


**'What!’’ exclaimed Erasmus, ‘this odious wretch visit 
Giulietta ?”’ 

**'Why do you stay away so long? All thingsawait you. Have 
you not thought of me?” so saida gentle voice from a balcony over 
their heads. It was Giulietta, before whose house the two friends 
stood without noticing it. 

With one bound Erasmus was in the house. 


“He is lost now without hope-of rescue,” said Frederick, as he 
crept down the street. 
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CHAPTER ITI. 
INFATUATION. 


GIULIETTA had never been more amiable; she wore the same 
dress as on that night in the garden, when she glowed with youthful 
grace and beauty. Erasmus had forgotten all that he had said to 
Frederick ;‘ more than ever he felt fascinated by Giulietta, but never 
before, had she so clearly shown her inclination towards him. 
There was to be a féte at a villa in the country which Giulietta had 
rented for the summer. ‘They went there. There was among the 
company, a young Italian of villanous aspect, and still worse 
manners, who paid great attention to Giulietta, and excited the 
jealousy of Erasmus, who withdrew from the throng, and walked 
up and down a side alley of the garden by himself in a rage. 
Giulietta sought him out— 

‘‘ What is the matter with you ? Am I not yours alone?’ said 
she, and throwing her arms round him, impressed a kiss on 
his lips. 

Inflamed with passion, he pressed her madly to his breast and 
exclaimed, ‘‘ No, I will never leave thee, even if I should perish 
utterly.” 

Giulietta smiled strangely at these words, and again he noticed 
the peculiar look which excited a feeling of dread within him. 
They returned to the company. The disagreeable young Italian 
now took the rdle of Erasmus, and, excited by jealousy, gave 
utterance to all sorts of injurious speeches against the Germans, 
and especially against Spikher. At length the latter could no 
longer contain himself. 

‘Cease your foolish jibes at the Germans and me, or I will 
throw you into that pond, and give you an opportunity of learning 
to swim.” 

The next moment a dagger glittered in the Italian’s hand. 
Seizing him by the throat, Erasmus, with the fury of a madman, 
threw him to the ground, and placing bis foot on the Italian’s neck, 
the latter gave up the ghost. 

They all threw themselves on Erasmus, who lost all conscious. 
ness, and was seized and carrie] away. When he came to himself 
he lay in a small room at the feet of Giulietta, who bent over him, 
holding him in her arms. 

‘*’You bad,—bad German,”’ she said, in an inexpressibly gentle 
voice, “ what anxiety you have caused me—I have rescued you 
from immediate danger ; but you are no longer safe iniFlorence, or 
in Italy. You must go and leave me, who love you so dearly.” 
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The thought of separation drove Erasmus to distraction. 

“Tet me stay,” he cried; “I will gladly die. Is death worse 
than life without thee?” 

Then he thought he heard a gentle voice pronounce his name. 
Alas! it was the voice of his good German wife. 

Erasmus was speechless and Giulietta asked strangely 

“T suppose you are thinking of your wife? Ah! Erasmus, you 
will soon forget me.”’ 

“Tf I could only be yours for ever and ever,’’ said Erasmus. 

They stood just in front of the handsome looking-glass, which 
was fixed against the wall of the chamber, and at whose two sides 
burnt wax candles. Giulietta pressed Erasmus closes and closer to 
her as she,gently whispered, “Leave me your reflection—it shall 
be mine, and be with me for ever and ever. 

“ Giulietta,’’ cried Erasmus, “ what do you mean? my reflec- 
tion ?’’ and he looked at the mirror which reflected Giulietta and 
himself in each other's arms. ‘“ How can you keep my reflec. 
tion ?”’ he continued, which wanders with me everywhere, and 
which encounters me in every clear piece of water, in every 
polished surface.’’ 

“You will not even grant me,’’ said Giulietta reproachfully, 
“you will not even grant me this dream of yourself which looks at 
us out of the mirror—you who would be mine, body and soul. Not 
even is your unstable picture io remain with me, and wander with 
me through my wretched life, which, now that you are leaving me, 
will remain without love or pleasure.”’ 

Guilietta’s beautiful eyes were filled with tears. 

*‘ Must I indeed leave thee?’’ cried Erasmus, with the torture 
of approaching separation. ‘‘ Must I indeed, leave thee? if so, 
my reflection shall remain with thee for ever and ever. No power 
—the devil shall not tear it from thee, until thou hast me, body 
and soul.’’ 

Giulietia’s kisses imprinted on his lips burnt like fire when he 
had uttered these words ; then she released him, and stretched forth 
her arms towards the mirror. Eramus saw his reflection, discon- 
nected from all his movements, step forth from the looking-glass, 
glide into Giulietta’s arms, and disappear with her in a mysterious 
vapour. All kinds of hideous voices laughed and gibbered in 
fiendish mockery. Seized with horror, he sank senseless to the earth : 
but terrible anxiety and dread waked him from his stupefaction, 
and through the thick darkness he staggered to the door and down 
the staircase. 

No sooner was he in the street than he felt himself seized and 
lifted into a coach, which drove quickly away. 

“You look somewhat changed,” said a man, who had seated 
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himself next to him, in German; “ but all may still be well if you 
only give yourself up to‘my guidance. Dear Giulietta has already 
recommended you to me. You are a dear young man, and astonish- 
ingly inclined to agreeable jokes, which afford us, Giulietta and me, 
much pleasure. That was a right good German kick in the neck. 
How the Amoroso’s tongue hung out of his mouth, and what a 
lovely cherry colour it had,—he looked quite comical, and groaned 
and moaned, and couldn’t move himself very well! Ha! ha! ha!’ 

The man’s voice was so hideously mocking, and his talk so 
horrible, that the words pierced Eramus’s breast like dagger- 
thrusts. 

“Whoever you are,” said Eramus, “do not speak of that 
terrible deed, of which I repent.”’ 

“ Repent! repent ?’’ rejoined the man. ‘‘ I suppose you repent, 
too, of knowing Giulietta and gaining her love !” 

‘Alas! Giulietta, Giulietta!” sighed Xramus. 

‘Oh, yes,” said the man. ‘You are just like a child, You 
wish and want, but everything must go on in the same smooth, easy 
way. It is very unfortunate that you are obliged to leave Giulietta ; 
but still if you were to remain here I could perhaps protect you 
from the daggers of all your pursuers, and from the delightful law 
itself-”’ 

The thoughtof being able to remain near Giulietta immediately 
took possession of Eramus’s mind. 

“ How can that be managed ?” he asked. 

- “T have a sympathetic powder,” continued the man, “ which 
strikes your pursuers with blindness; in short, which so acts that 
you will always appear to them with a different face, aud they will 
never recognise you. As soon as it is daylight, be so good as to 
look long and attentively into my mirror, and I will then perform 
certain operations on your reflection, without hurting it in the least, 
and you will be safe from discovery, and can live with Giulietta 
without risk.’’ 

“ Horrible, horrible!” exclaimed Eramus. 

‘* What is horrible, my dear friend ¢” asked the man, sneeringly 

‘* Alas! I have,—I have,” began Eramus. 

Left your reflection sitting beside Giulietta? Ha! ha! ha!” 
laughed the man. “ Bravissimo! vow you can run through fields 
and forests, and towns and villages, until you have found your wife 
and little Rasmus, and are once more a paterfamilias, although 
without a reflection ; but that will not matter to your wife, because 
she will possess you corporeally, while Giulietta will only possess 
your dream-self.” . 

“Silence, villain!” cried Eramus. 
At this moment a joyful procession of students approached, 
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bearing torches and singing; and, as the twilight illumined the 
interior of the coach, Erasmus looked his companion in the face, and 

ised the hideous* Doctor Dapertutto. With one bound he 
leapt from the vehicle and ran towards the procession, for he had 
heard in the distance Frederick’s deep bass voice. His friends were 
returning from an excursion into the country. Erasmus quickly 
informed Frederick of all that had happened, concealing from him 
only the loss of his reflection. The two now hastened to the city, 
and everything was so quickly arranged that, when day broke, 
Erasmus, mounted on a fast-trotting horse, was already far from 
Florence. 

The day was beginning to wane as Erasmus entered the streets 
of a large town, where he drew rein before the principal inn, rather 
perhaps, on account of his horse’s fatigue than for his own refresh- 
ment. However, be seated himself unhesitatingly at the crowded 
table d’héte, not noticing that a handsome looking-glass hung on 
the opposite wall. ‘The observant waiter, however, who stood be- 
hind Spikher, on looking at the mirror, was astonished to perceive 
that it did not reflect the person sitting before him. He informed 
Erasmus’s neighbour of this circumstance, who communicated the 
information to the guest sitting next him; and at last a whisper 
ran all round the table. Everyone looked first at Erasmus and 
then at the mirror. Still, Erasmus did not perceive that all this 
excitement was caused by himself, when an earnest-looking man 
rose from his seat and Jed him before the looking-glass, and then, 
turning to the company, exclaimed— 

‘Tt is so,— he has not a reflection !”’ 

‘* He has no reflection—he has no reflection !” they all shouted 
“ Un mauvais sujet, an homo nefas / Turn bim out. !” 

Filled with shame and vexation Erasmus fled to his room ; but 
he was scarcely there when he received notice from the police that 
he must within an hour either present himself with his complete 
reflection before the authorities or leave the town. 

_ He hurried away, pursued by the street idlers and boys, who 
_ cried after bim, 

“ There rides the man who sold his reflection to the devil ; there 
he rides !”’ 

At length he found himself in the open country, and resolved, 
henceforth, whenever he arrived at.an inn, to have the looking-glass 
covered up, under the pretence that he had a natural antipathy to 
such articles of furniture. This procedure gained him the nick- 
name of General Suwarrow, who, as is well known, was wont to do 


the like. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


EXPIATION. 


THE good wife and little Rasmus received Spikher with joy, 
when he reached his native town and home once more, and he 
fondly imagined that the loss of his reflection might be endured in 

ceful domestic life. 

But it happened one day that Erasmus, from whose recollection 
Giulietta had quite vanished, was playing with little Rasmus 
who had his hands full of soot which he rubbed over his father’s 
face. 

“Qh, father, how black I've made your face, just look here!” 
shouted the youngster, and before Spikher could prevent him, he 
had fetched a mirror which he held before his father’s face, looking 
into it himself at the same time. But all at once he let the glass 
fall to the ground and ran out of the room crying. Spikber’s wife 
soon afterwards came in, dismay and terror visible in every 
feature. 

‘‘What has Rasmus told me about you?” she bBaid, ‘* That I 
have no reflection, my dear?” added Spikher, with a forced smile, 
and endeavoured to prove that it was very absurd to suppose that 
one’s reflection could be lost, although it was nothing much to lose, 
after all, because every reflection was only an illusion which led 
self-admiration and vanity. 

While he was saying all this his wife had withdrawn the cover. 
ing he had placed over a looking-glass which hung on the wall. She 
looked at it, and immediately fell to the ground insensible. Spikher 
hastened to raise her from the floor, but no sooner had she recovered 
consciousness than she pushed him from her with abhorrence. 

“‘Leave me,” she cried, ‘‘ you horrid man! You are not my 
husband ; you are an infernal spirit—you wish to deprive me of my 
hope of salvation—you want to destroy me. Away, leave me! You 
have no power over me, cursed being !”’ 

Her voice resounded through the dwelling, and the terrified 
servant came running into the room, while Erasmus, full of rage 
and despair, rushed from the house. He ran like a maniac through 
the solitary walks of the park, which is near the town. Giulietta 
seemed to rise before him in angelic beauty, and he cried aloud— 

‘Ts it thus you avenge yourself, Giulietta, because I forsook 
you and left you my reflection instead of myself. Ah! Giulietta, I 
will indeed be yours, body and soul. She has discarded me—she to 
whom I sacrificed you. Giulietta, Giulietta, I will be yours, kody, 
and life, and soul !” 

“That can be very easily managed, my dear sir,” said Signor 
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Dapertutto, who, all at once, stood close by Erasmus in his scarlet 
coat with bright steel buttons. 

These were words of comfort for unlucky Erasmus; so he took 
no heed of the sardonic grin on Dapertutto’s hideous visage, but 
stood still and asked in a mournful voice— 7 

“But how shall I find her again, who is lost to me for ever ?”’ 

** No such thing,” replied Dapertutto; ‘‘ she is not very far off, 
and is anxious to see you again; for, as you are well aware, a 
reflection is only a base illusion. Besides, she will return to you 
your agreeable reflection quite uninjured, so soon as she knows 
herself secure of your dear self, body and soul.” 

“ Lead me to her !’’ cried Erasmus, ‘‘ Lead me to her! Where 
is she?’ 

** There is still one trifling matter to be settled before you can 
see Giulietta, and give yourself entirely to her in exchange for the 
restitution of your reflection. You cannot dispose of your person so 
easily, because you are still fettered by certain ties which must first 
be severed. Your dear wife and your hopeful son——’’ 

“What mean you?” asked Erasmus, wildly. 

‘* A modest sevérance of these ties,’’ continued Dapertutto, 
**could be quite easily effected in a humane manner. You know 
that in Florence I used to prepare wonderful medicaments. I have 
here in my hand one of these nice domestic medicines. Only two 
drops need be taken by those who are in the way of dear Giulietta 
and yourself, and they will fall to the ground without pain or any 
unseemly struggles. People, indeed, call it dying, and death is said 
to be bitter. But is not the taste of bitter almonds pleasant? And 
only this bitterness does the death possess which is contained in this 
bottle. Immediately after this pleasant falling to the ground 
the worthy family will give off an agreeable perfume of bitter 
almonds.”’ 

He handed a small phial to Erasmus. 

** Abominable wretch !” cried the latter, ‘‘ Am I to poison my 
wife and my child ?’’ 

“Who speaks of poison !” rejoined the man in red; “ the phial 
only contains an agreeable domestic medicine. There are, it is 
true, other means at my command to procure your freedom ; but I 
should like to work quite naturally, quite humanly through you. 
Take this with confidence, my dear sir !”’ 

The phial was in Erasmus’s hand almost unwittingly, and with- 
out thinking he ran home and entered his room. His wife had 
passed the night, tormented by anxious thoughts. She till 
imagined that Erasmus was not her husband, but an infernal spirit 
who had taken his likeness. Assoonas Erasmus entered the house 
everybody retreated ; only little Rasmus ventured to approach him 
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and ask why he had not brought his reflection with him, as his 


mother would grieve herself to death about it. Erasmus, who had 
Dapertutto’s phial still in his hand, looked wildly at the boy, The 
child had a pet pigeon on his arm, which approached the phial and 
pecked at the cork ; immediately its head sank on its chest and it 
was dead. Erasmus, horrified, sprang to his feet. 

“Tempter !’’ he cried, “thou shalt not make me do the hellish 
deed !”” 

With these words he hurled the phial through the open window, 
and falling on the stone pavement outside, it was broken into a 
thousand pieces. A delightful smell of bitter almonds rose from 
the courtyard and filled the apartment. Little Rasmus ran away 
terrified. 

Spikher passed the day in mental agony. But at midnight — 
thoughts of Giulietta began to arise once more within him, One day 
when they were together in Florence a necklace which she wore, 
made of those red berries which women wear like pearls, broke, 
Picking up the berries he kept one which he faithfully preserved, 
because it had lain on Giulietta’s neck. This he now drew forth 
and fixing his gaze upon it, his mind became filled with the thought 
of his lost love. - Then it seemed as if the berry gave forth the magic 
perfume which used to envelope him when near Giulietta., 

“ Ah, Giulietta,” he exclaimed, ‘‘if 1 could but see thee once 
more; and then be for ever lost in ruin and misery !”’ 

Scarcely were these words uttered when he heard a rustling in 
the passage and the sound of footsteps approaching. A knock came 
at the door of the room. Erasmus felt choked with anxiety and 
expectation. He opened the door. Giulietta entered the room, 
glowing with grace and beauty ; and with rapture he locked her in 
his arms. 

‘‘Now I am here, my love,’ she said, gently ; ‘‘ but see how 
faithfully I have preserved your reflection !”’ 

She withdrew the cloth which hung before the looking-glass, and 
Erasmus saw with delight his reflection clinging to Julia; but 
independent of himself it reflected none of his movements. 

He thrilled with horror. 

“ Giulietta,”’ he cried, ‘‘ shall I vo mad in my love for you? 
Give me back my reflection and take me, take my self, body, soul, 
and spirit.’’ 

‘There is still something to be done, dear Erasmus,” said 
Giulietta, ‘‘ you know what—has not Dapertutto told you ?’’ 

“ Hold, Giulietta, for God’s sake!’’ interrupted Erasmus; “ if 
I can only become yours by such means I will rather die.’’ 

‘And Dapertutto shall by no means induce you to commit such 
an act,’’ Giulietta proceeded. ‘‘It is unfortunate, certainly, that 
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a vow and a priestly blessing can effect somuch; but you mus 
loose the tie which binds you, or else you will never be wholly 
mine. Yet there is another and a better mode than that proposed 
by Dapertutto.”’ 

**Tell it meat once. What is it?” asked Erastmus, vehemently. 

“You have only to write your name, Erasmus Spikher, beneath 
these few words,” Giulietta gently whispered, as she wound her arms 
round him and Jeaned her head on his breast. ‘“‘ I give to my good 
friend power over my wife and my child, that he may do with them as 
it may please him, and loose the tie which binds me, because I wish 
from henceforth to belong both with my. body and my immortal soul 
to Giulietta, whom I have chosen as wife, and to whom I wish to 
bind myself by a special vow for ever.’ ” 
_ Erasmus felt a thrill run through every nerve. Fiery kisses 
burnt upon his lips, and he held in his hand a sheet of paper which 
Giulietta had given him, whereon were written: the words she had 
just recited. Suddenly the tall form of Dapertutto appeared be- 
hind Giulietta and handed him a pen. At the same moment a 
vein was opened in his left hand, from which the blood spurted 
out. 


“Dip your pen—dip your pen—write—write!’’ croaked the 
Wonder Doctor. 

“Write, write, my ever-loved one,’’ whispered Giulietta. 

Erasmus had already dipped his pen in the blood and was about 
to write, when the door flew open anda white figure entered the 
room, and, with ghastly eyes fixed upon him, said in a hollow, 
melancholy voice— 

** Erasmus, Erasmus, what wouldst thou do? In the name of 
the Saviour, desist from this terrible act !’’ 

Erasmus, recognising in the warning figure his good wife, threw 
paper and pen away from him. 

Lightning flashes darted from Giulietta’s eyes, whose countenance 
assumed a hideously distorted appearance, and whose body was 
enveloped in flame. 

“ Away from me, hellish being! Thou shalt not have’ my 
soul! In the Saviour’s name, leave me, thou serpent who art 
already glowing with the fire of hell !’’ 

As Erasmus uttered these words, he thrust Giulietta, who still 
embraced him, away with all his strength. The room was filled 
with the yells of demon voices and the rushing sound of wings. 
Giulietta and Dapertutto disappeared in a sulphurous vapour which 
seemed to issue from the walls of the room, the lights were extin- 
guished, and Erasmus fell senseless to the ground. 

Aroused from his stupor by the rays of the morning sun which 
entered the apartment, Erasmus hastened to his wife’s room; he 
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found her quite tranquil. Little Rasmus sat on her bed. The 
wife held out her hand to her wearied spouse, and said, “ Now, I 
know the misfortune which happened to you in Italy, and pity 
you with all my heart. The power of the enemy is very great, 
and as he is given up toall kinds of vice, he is aiso a great 
thief, and could not withstand the pleasure of maliciously depriving 
you of your reflection. Just look in the mirror there, my dear 
wood husband,”’ 

Spikher did so tremblingly, and with a woe-begone look. 

The mirror remained blank and clear, and no “Erasmus Spikher 
looked forth from it. 

‘Tt is well,’’ said his wife, ‘‘ that the mirror does not reflect 
your face now; for you look very wild, dear Erasmus. But you, 
yourself, must see that without a reflection you will become the 
sport of the people, and cannot be a proper father of a family who 
should inspire his wife and children with respect. Little Rasmus 
laughs at you already, and will soon make you a moustache with 
coal because you can never see it in the glass. So it will be best if 
you go away for a time, and try if you can get your reflection back 
again from the Evil One. When that happens you shall be heartily 
welcome. Kiss me, and now—farewell! You can send little 
Rasmus a pair of trousers now and then, for he is very much out at 
the knees and in neéd of them. If you should go to Nuremberg 
you can also send a toy soldier and some ginger cakes, like a loving 
father. Farewell, dear Erasmus!” 

Erasmus kissed his wife, who immediately went to sleep 
again. He lifted up little Rasmus in his arms, and pressed him 
to his heart; but the child screamed loudly ; so Spikher put him 
down again, and hastily quitted the house to wander through the 
wide world. 

Some time afterwards Erasmus fell in with a certain Peter 
Schlemihl, who had sold his shadow. The two companions in mis- 
fortune tried to arrange matters, so that as they travelled together 
Erasmus should supply the necessary shadow, and Peter Schlemihl 
the requisite reflection ; but nothing came of it. 


END OF THE Story oF A Lost REFLECTION. 





POSTSCRIPT BY THE TRAVELLING ENTHUSIAST. 


Wuar is it that looks forth from yonder mirror? Is. it, indeed, 
myself? O, Julia, Giulietta, Hellish Spirit, Pleasure and Pain, 
Desire and Despair! You see, my dear Theodor Amadeus Hoff. 
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mann, that a mysterious power often visibly influences my life, and 
introduces very strange figures into my most pleasant dreams. 
Filled as my mind is with the apparitions of St. Sylvester's Night, 

- T almost believe that that Justizrath was in reality only a puppet, 
his tea-party but a Christmas pantomime, and that the lovely Julia 
was the same bewitching creation of Rembrandt or Callot, who 
cheated poor Erasmus Spikher out of his reflection. 


THE END. 





THE NECK. 
Ei Necken mer i flodens vagor guider ! The Neck no more upon tbe river sings, 
Och ingen hafssfru blevier sina vilider And no mermaid to bleach her linen 
Paa boljans rygg i milda solars glans. flings 
Stagnelius. Upon the waves in the mild solar ray. 





The Neck (Danish Nikke) is the river spirit. The ideas respecting him are 
various. Sometimes he is represented as sitting on summer nights on the 
surface of the water, like a pretty little boy with golden hair, hanging in 
ringlets, and a red cap on his head ;—sometimes as above the water, like 
a handsome young man, but beneath a horse. At other times as an eld 
man with a long beard, out of which he wrings the water as he sits on 
the clifis. The Neck is a great musician. He sits on the water and plays 
on his gold harp, the harmony of which operates on ail nature. To learn 
music of him a person must present him with a black lamb, and also pro- 
misehim resurrection and redemption.—Acightley’s Fairy Mythology, pages 
148, 9. ; 


THE golden sun was sinking, 

Slow sinking to his rest, 

Mid clouds of pearl and amber, 
Into the crimson west ; 

And brightly shone the river 

In the witching sunset hour, 
While in its golden glitter, 

Glow’d tree, and shrub, and flower. 












The Neck. 


‘* Good-night !” the birds were singing, 
Them plainly you might hear, 

When the Neck rose from his dwelling, 
Beneath the water clear ; 

From his home of branching coral, 
Where the crimson sea-flowers blow, 
The silver wavelets ripple, 

Making music sweet and low. 


A child with bright curls golden 

And small red capishe; 

His hand a small harp holdeth, 

And he strikes it merrily. 

And he plays so soft and sweetly, 

And yet so full of glee, 

That the song-birds cease their singing 
To hear his melody. 


Along the bank comes pacing, 
With solemn step and slow, 

A reverend man and holy— 
A priest his garments show. 

‘* QO, tell me, holy father, 
Say, is there grace for me ; 

Or must I be for ever 

Lost to eternity ?”— 


Cries the Neck with eagerness 

As the holy man goes by, 

And gravely low the priest replies— 
“ Neck, thou must surely die! 

For sooner this staff would blossom, 
On which my hands now rest, 

Than thou wouldst have a portion 
In the Kingdom of the Blest !’’ 


The Neck flung down his golden harp, 
And bitterly he wept ; 

But the priest went calmly onward, 
The same grave mien he kept. 

But soon his staff, with wonder, 

He saw begin to flower, 

And send forth leaves and blossoms, 
With swift and mystic power ! 








The Neck. 


And at the sign so wondrous, 
Quickly he turned and fled, 
To where the Neck sat weeping, 
And eagerly he said— 

‘¢O Neck, behold the token, 
Sent thee by gracious Heaven, 
To tell thy Saviour liveth, 
Thou, too, canst be forgiven !”” 


The Neck took back his golden harp, 
A song of praise he sung, 

Through all the starry evening, - 
His notes of triumph rung. 

Again the priest turned homewards, 
And ever on the way, 

Would ponder long and deeply, 

On what had chanced that day. 


GERDA. 
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Lost Plum-Puddings. 


LOST PLUM-PUDDINGS. 


I KNOW it is useless to repine. I have been trying for the last 
hour to sing the Psalm of Life, “‘ Let the dead past bury its dead.’’ 
I am well aware that “ Excelsior ’’ and “ More pudding ’’ should be 
my cry at this festive season; but I cannot rise above my nature, 
or if I do\possess the power, I invariably manage to come down 
plump in a remarkably short space of time. 

My lost plum-puddings !—not the eaten delicacies, for they at 
least have left a memory. No, I sigh for those I never ate. If 
plum-pudding symbolises anything, then I have been deprived of 
the mental comfort which symbols afford. If there are tender 
associations connected with the proper consumption of the crowning 
joy of the Christmas dinner-table, then I have suffered in my 
sympathies, and my emotional nature is not so pure and refined 
as it might have been. If there really be a magical charm im- 
parted by pudding, then I have missed the benefits which spring 
from parlour magic. 

I knew a man who held the opinion that Christmas plum. 
pudding did symbolise a most erroneous doctrine, and for that 
reason he never ate it. It did not agree with him—I mean, the 
doctrine ;—no wonder, for it was Communism. He imagined that 
plum-pudding was the symbol of this heresy. He had read some. 
where that the misguided enthusiasts assembled on the afternoon of 
each 24th of December, and lighted an enormous fire under a huge 
cauldron. Then each man, woman, and child passed in the solemn 
procession, and threw into the cooking vessel anything he or she 
happened to have by them, in the way of eatable or drinkable. It — 
might be a handful of flour, a dozen of dried grapes, a bit of orange- 
peel, some Barcelona nuts, a piece of Everton toffee, or a lump of . 
Turkish delight,—whatever it might be, into the cauldron it went ; 
and then another march past and more flour, more nuts, half 
a quartern of gin; the last drop of a brandy flask, anything and 
everything, according to the means and meanness of the individual. 
When all had contributed, the mess was stirred for many hours, 
and when it stuck together it was called a Christmas plum-pudding, 
of which all partook in silence, eating in turn out of one spoon. 

I knew another man, a most eccentric character, who said that 
plum-pudding had nothing to do with religion at all. He persisted 
that it was a heathen invention; that the Witch of Endor originated 


it, and had handed down the charm to successive generations of old 
women, 


Ore. 
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‘* What were the witches about in Macbeth’s time ?’’ he would 
ask, 
Why, Shakespeare, who knew everything, gave the very 
receipt— 

“Round about the cauldron go, 
In the poison’d entrails throw ; 
Double, double, toil and trouble, 
Fire burn, and cauldron bubble.” 


My own idea is, that Christmas plum-pudding is only a 
**medium.’’ It is the connecting link between the visible and the 
invisible. It acts by appealing to the senses ; but it is no sooner 


swallowed than the intellect is affected. 


Idon’t hold with the philosophers who maintain that the 


stomach is the seat of the soul; but there can be no doubt that it 
is the seat of our finest emotions. The nose is capable of much. 
Think of the odour of the rotting leaves in the autumn woods, old 
gentleman! think of the gushing perfume of the first roses of the 
summer, young lady! and both of you blow your noses thankfully. 
The eye can do much in the way of sympathy—not so much as the 
nose, or else nature would not have given us two eyes and only one 
nose. The ear, too, has tender emotions. I have seen a Scotch- 
man cry when the bag-pipes played the “ Gathering of the Clans.’’ 
But, speaking as an Englishman, I aver that ear, eye, and nose 
are poor indeed in sympathetic nerves, compared with the wondrous 
organ, which lies snugiy buttoned up beneath our waistcoats. 

Pock-pudding, Englishman, eh? Oh, well do I know that 
taunt, for my mother-in-law is a Scotchwoman. I reject the sarcasm. 
I told her so, on more than one occasion. ‘‘It is all very well for 
you, ma’am,”’ [I said; ‘‘ what ideas have you gut to associate with 
white puddings and black puddings, or with a Haggis even? The 
most you can do is ‘Ech, sirs!’ and ‘Tak my han’, my trusty 
freen.’ But it is not so, ma’am, with an Englishman. It is not 
the goose we care for,—it is the memory of Queen Elizabeth. It is 
not the shrimps we eat going down to Gravesend,—it is the recollec- 
tion that these little creatures are the connecting-link between 
ourselves and the mighty waves we rule. It is not the pudding we 
care for, but the memories it invokes.’’ She never could answer 
me,—at least, not sensibly. Of course, she could answer me, and 
always did. 

““Gentle reader,” I base my claim to your sympathy on the 
broad, grand principle that man or woman deprived of seasonable 
pudding is irreparably injured in his or her tenderest emotions. 
Behold the family party! Who, indeed, ever saw a bachelor sit- 
ting down by himself to a Christmas pudding? Why, the very 

essence of my “ medium ’’ theory is to be found in the suggestions 
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and development of the family tie. The early heretics were not so 
far wrong. The pudding represents a community of love, but not 
of earthly plums. Mark the father of the family, thoughtfully 
devouring the last mouthful. Is he thinking of pudding? No, his 
mind is away, sympathising with his coal merchant or his tailor. 
What if he cannot pay? Love is better than money. Look at the 
mother. Is she thinking of self? No, her thoughts are with her 
little ones, as she contemplates their probable fate on the following 
day. Is that young girl thinking of what is on her plate? Ah, how 
gladly she would share it with that sweet youth who sits beside her! 
Does he care about food? He is a deal too far gone in love for 
that; but he blesses Father Christmas for all that, and the words 
still ring in his ears, ‘‘ Will you come and eat your pudding with 
us?” Let me control myself, and come back to simple narrative 
—my lost plum-puddings. 

Many years ago | was in New Zealand, a dweller in the 
“‘bush,’’ and my residence was a ‘‘ wharrie.’”’ It was built of 
rushes ; it had two window-frames, but no glass in the frames ; it 
had a doorway, but the door was not yet hung upon the side posts ; 
it had a mud-floor, but no fire-place and no chimney. When I 
required a fire I lighted one on the mud.floor, and the smoke, which 
always accompanied my fires in a most extraordinary manner, found 
its way out through the door and the window-frames, after carefully 
filtering itself through my hair and whiskers. Somebody once 
wrote the touching lines— 


“ 





I can proudly say 
Fate cannot touch me, I have dined to-day.” 


I was the exact Antipodean of that somebody. Hereis a speci- 
men of a breakfast. ‘Two Abernethy biscuits, a red herring and 
some rum and water! my dinners were ‘‘to match.’’ An old deal 
box, which had formerly been used as a packing-case for muskets, 
formed my pantry. It contained generally, a joint of cold pork, 
which had once belonged to some one of a tribe of Maori pigs, 
who resided up a muddy creek and lived upon fish; there was also, 
generally, a fat piece of bacon, sometimes an egg, always a tin of 
biscuits and a few pots of raspberry jam which had a curious green 
fur on the surface. When hunger devoured me, I, in turn, devoured 
some of these articles; but no one could call that process dining. 
A bit of cold pork spread with mouldy jam is no dinner in the true 
sense of the word. Wine-biscuits and fat bacon don’t make a 
dessert, and you can’t get a good soup out of one egg and two red 
herrings. As for tea, that meal was a mockery—in fact, it was 
always made with rum-and-water. Reader, do you ask what I was 
doing in the bush? I was simply doing my duty. I was looking 
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after the precious health of two hundred men, and their two hun- 
dred wives, and their more or less six hundred children. We were 
a military settlement, only the Government had forgotten to settle 
us; so we all ‘lived on rum-and-.water, babies included, until we 
nearly settled ourselves. Of course, my men were better off than 
1 was; for, alas! I was a bachelor. Married men soon provide 
themselves with good cookery—it’s the only comfort they have ; and 
even their wives, as they share the dinners, do not grudge 
their husbands food very much. I was not the only bachelor in 
our settlement. The Reverend Father Delacroix, the Roman 
Vatholic Priest, was, of course, unmarried. I don’t know that he 
and I had many sympathies in common. He thought I was too 
fond of tea, or, perhaps, I should say, of the mixture I took instead 
of tea; I turned up my nose at his coffee-pot ; he despised medicine ; 
I objected to confession ; he taught the young girls not to look at 
a young man; I did my best to encourage them to do so. But 
although our tastes were so opposite, there was one we shared,—we 
each liked a good dinner, and the fact that neither of us ever got 
one acted as a certain bond between us. 

I was standing at the door of my “ wharrie”’’ on the 24th day 
of December 184—, thinking of Christmas day in England. I saw 
in my mind's eye, roast beef, turkey, sausages, minced pies, and 
plum-pudding ! It was too much for my mind’s eye, for my natural 
eyes were moist with tears. It was not the beef—I might have had 
beef enough two days before. A whiole cow had walked into my 
wharrie while I was asleep, and I woke up to find the animal chew- 
ing my strawpillow! That cow paid no attention to my orders to 
quit my premises, until I jumped out of bed and seized my gun. 
Then she turned to fly. Quick as thought, I levelled the deadly 

» apd a tremendous roar composed of powder and cow's 
groans filled the apartment. Five pounds was the exact amount I 
had to pay to the owner of the cow. He said I ought to have 
pounded it, and had no right to shoot it. Fancy, walking ten 
miles through the bush in my night-shirt with a refractory cow to 
the nearest pound! However, law is law, and not justice; so I 
paid the money, and as the cow did not die, having only half its tail 
shot off, I got no beef. I might have made soup of the half tail, I 
suppose; but I was a bachelor then, and had not learnt to economise. 
However, this 24th of December, I was not shedding tears over the 
recollections of roast beef—it was the thought of the pudding which 
overcame me. Ha! who comes here? the major in command. I 
wonder who is sick? perhaps that pretty daughter ofhis. I should 
like to get introduced to her, if it were only to pull out a tooth! 
What did the major say? Gire us the pleasure of your company 
to dinner to-morrow! Idon’t know what words I used; but I do 
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know that I gratefully, respectfully, affectionately, accepted the 
' invitation. How changed was everything about me as the major 
rode away! To-morrow I shall be introduced to that fair girl with 
the golden hair ; to-morrow I should gaze perhaps upon another 

, or evena turkey; to-morrow I might eat a Christmas plum- 
pudding! Another horseman came in sight, as I mused; it was 
the Rev. Father Delacroix. Oh, he had been asked to dinner too, 
had he? He looked taken aback when he heard that I had 
received an invitation. I think the same idea flashed through both 
our minds at once; for I don't deny that he was a man of great 
intellect. Would there be enough pudding for both? I could not 
help noticing what an enormous mouth the man had! However, 
“ noblesse oblige,’ and we each said how delighted we should be 
to meet to-morrow. And we did meet. Heavens, what a fairy 
scene it all was! There was a carriage drive wide enough for a 
donkey-cart up to the major’s house ; there was a real door painted 
bright green, with a small knocker on it, the windows were actually 
glazed, there were three pegs in the hall to hang hats on. The 
drawing-room was in itselfa treat, there was a round table, a sofa, 
three chairs and a music-stool, and a little book-shelf! And then 
the companv! the major in military undress trousers, swallow-tailed 
evening coat, and a white necktie; the major’s wife in black satin 
and a pink scarf over her shoulders, a yellow turban headdress, and 
an enamelled representation of the Taj at Agra upon her bosom. 
Dress could not make her more beautiful in my eyes,—was she not 
the mother ofthat fair girl with the golden hair? Had she not 
herself concocted the Christmas pudding? And Jemima, shall I 
say nothing of thee? I would, but [ have more serious work on 
hand, I must concentrate my thoughts. Father Delacroix was there. 
It wanted an hour to dinner-time, but the man could not disguise 
his greediness : I think he got there a good three minutes before I 
did. He smelt the pudding, I am sure of it. What made that 
greasy smile fade from his face as the servant girl entered the room ? 
Mrs. Molooney wants the praste immagiately / 1 will say this much 
for all the Roman priests I ever met met with, I never knew one to 
shirk his work! In a minute he was gone. I thought he had aged 
ten years as I saw his back going down thecarriage drive. “I think 
my dear,’ said the major, “ that it is useless to wait for Father 
Delacroix. He will not get away from Mrs. Molooney ina hurry.’’ 
I could not help smiling at such a practical illustration of the evils 
of confession, Here was a Christmas plum-pudding actually wait- 
lng to be eaten, and superstition prevented the priest from eating 
it! It would be long before ‘‘Science ’’ required such a sacrifice 
from its votaries. “ Hullo!’ exclaimed the major; “ why, here 
comes the priest!” The reverend gentleman was in a passion, 
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Mrs. Molooney had made her soul—she had confessed all her sins and 
laid as much blame as she could upon her husband ; she had given 
and received the very best of advice; she had insisted upon all the 
penitential psalms being read to her; and then she wanted the 
Rey. Father Delacroix to begin all over again. He would have 
done so, but he felt it necessary to rest fora moment; and while he 
paused in his exhortations, he inquired casually what was the 
disease from which she suffered. She was ‘‘ kilt,’’ it appeared, by 
spasms, which had succeeded a hearty meal of cabbage and Maori 
pig. What had the doctor ordered her? “ Shure,’’ said Mrs. 
Molooney, ‘“‘ do ye think I’d disturb the gentleman on Christmas 
day?’ No wonder the poor priest was angry. It was not as 
though some enemy had done it. Heretics might have called him 
no gentleman, and welcome—in fact, they did, for in one of the 
newspapers of those days it was not unusual to see in the passenger 
and cargo list of the coasting cutters some such announcement as 
this :—Cutter “‘ Betsy ” fromthe Thames. Mrs. Brown, Mr. Jones, 
seven Maories, eight pigs, and two Roman Catholic priests! But 
Mrs. Molooney was one of his own flock. He had sacrificed 
his pudding for her, and this was the result; and now he had 
come forme. The woman would have spared me; who ever knew a 
priest show mercy? I tried to look as if I had a soul above 
pudding as I quitted the apartment, aud as I passed through the 
iittle hall I blew my nose violently to shut out the deljcious smell. 
I reached Mrs. Molooney’s door, I walked in; it was a very long 
time before I walked out. I learned what day the secret history of 
all Mrs. Molooney’s previous diseases, which, somehow or another, 
all seemed to depend upon the atrocious character of Sergeant 
Molooney, herhusband. He had, it appears, something to do with 
an attack of convulsions when she cut her first tooth! What did it 
signify ?—let her talk on; what did one blow more matter when I 
had been ap hour on the rack. I let her go on, and details of her 
youngest grandchild’s interior economy were imparted to me. At 
last Sergeant Molooney made his appearance, and I was permitted 
to take my departure. When I returned to the major’s house 
dinner was over. I could hardly believe that Father Delacroix was 
the same man ; he was double his usual size, and he was radiant 
all over like a bishop. I turned away my eyes disgusted. I lost 
that day my pudding, and my faith in priests. I don’t mean to 
say that I met with no consolation in my trouble. Who was it that 
had kept a slice hot for me in the oven ?—there was a real oven at 
the major's! Who sat down by my side in the parlour while I ate 
it? Who was it, dressed in black satin, who beamed upon us both 
while the communism of love spread from the pudding over two 
young hearts! “Iwas thou! but let me restrain myself. See 
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who sat by my side that day now bears my name, and the deity in 
black satin ismy honoured mother-in-law. Yes, I gained two prizes 
the day,—I lost my plum-pudding, but was I a gainer or loser, taking 
everything into consideration? I suppose gratitude is the strongest 
feeling of my delicately constituted nature, and that reminds me of 
another lost plum-pudding. 

It was after many years of wandering in strange lands far from 
dear old England, that I got a second chance at a Christmas dinner. 
I was a full surgeon at the time, and I intended to become fuller 
at this festive season as our ‘‘ mess ’’ was rather celebrated for its 
cookery. I mean, for Indian cookery, made to represent the 
English article as much as possible. Indeed, our major who was in 
command prided himself upon utterly ignoring the fact that we 
were in India and not in England. He had not many ideas, but 
this one was fixed, and so was his love for good living. I ate to 
live, he lived to eat! I understand that he made this remark 
subsequently about me. We did not love each other, he could not 
let well alone. He it was who insisted upon dinner d@/a russe, every- 
thing requiring to be carved, was to be cut up on a side table, as 
he said it saved trouble and left a man free to enjoy his dinner, 
without being bothered about somebody else. So far he was right ; 
but he overlooked the fact that a native cannot carve! It is all 
the same to an Indian servant what he heaps upon your plate; he 
will give a drumstick to a man of science, and let a young subaltern 
have the whole breast of a turkey. Quantity is everything in his 
eyes, and quality nothing. However, Christmas was not the 
season to bear ill-will. I can truly say, that on the 25th of 
December, 185— I had forgiven the major. I fully intended to 
ask him to take wine with me,and no wonder that I wished to 
bury all bad feeling ; for a real Christmas plum-pudding had come 
all the way from England in a tin! Alas, for the fallacies of 
human hope! woman, who upset Adam in the Garden of Eden, was 
at her old work still. One might have supposed that the women 
of the 270th Foot were incapable of harm; they were not with 
the regiment—they were ten miles away in a quarantine 
camp. Ophthalmia, a week before, had broken out among 
the children, and, to save the eyes of the men, the little 
ones and their mothers had been removed from the cantonment. 
What demon was it that suggested to the quarter-master, that it 
would be advisible to shift the woman’s camp on Christmas morn- 
ing? Why did he Jeave the work to the Indian Commissariat 
Officer? Why did that officer leave it to his head native? Why 
did the head native leave it to a lot uf subordinate natives without 
heads? Why did all the natives sit down and smoke the whole day 
until sunset, and then when they had no tobacco left, prepare for 
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the work they should have done in the morning? Who can teil ? 
Who knows why anything happens in India? J had been lucky 
that day at dinner, the carver had really given me a remarkably 
nice slice of turkey, and I noticed also that the major only got a 
mangled thigh! so far so good, and, unluckily, I chuckled and the 
major caught me. ‘‘ What’s the matter now ’”’ said my ‘friend 
Tomkins, as the mess-waiter handed an official letter to the 
commanding officer. We were soon to know. ‘‘ Gentlemen,” 
exclaimed the major, ‘‘ the women and the children are all lost in 
the jungle! those native beasts struck the tents after dark, and the 
poor creatures are straggling all over the country. Captain Jones, 
take a company of men and goin search of them. Lieutenant 
Brown, you will accompany Captain Jones as interpreter! Dr. 
Buffies, you will proceed to render any medical aid that may be 
neeessary.”’ I was thunderstruck. What was the priest’s revenge 
to this? “Can we not finish dinner first?’’ I said humbly. 
** Finish dinner, sir!’’ How can you speak of eating, sir?’ How 
can you puta morsel between your lips when the safety of women 
and children is at stake? Not another word, sir! attend to your 
duty!” I left the mess-room—as I left it I saw the major’s face 
through a crack in the door. I knew the villanous thought which 
passed through his mind, he would eat my share of pudding as well 
as his own, For a moment wild thoughts of revenge floated 
through my brain; but I recollected it was Christmas, and no 
season for evil thoughts and deeds. No; I would think of others, 
and not of myself. Those poor women! those dear children! why 
they might be starving! Food was the only medicine they could 
require. I explained my views hurriedly to Captain « Jones, and | 
snatched some loaves of bread from the pantry shelves, and I placed 
them in his arms. “ Brown,’’ I whispered, ‘‘ take this round of 
cold spiced beef, and I,—yes, ] will take the pudding.’ There was 
nobody to interfere with me. ‘‘ Sahib!”’ said the astonished cook, 
indeed, as I seized the jron pot containing the sacred treasure, 
**Hookum hi,’’ I answered, haughtily. I may as well explain 
that this Indian expression does not mean that I intended 
to hook the pudding, but that it was all according to Cocker. In 
another minute Jones and Brown and I were safe from all pursuit. 
It took us many hours to recover all the women and children. 
Every now and then we heard a roar in the jungle, and the sound 
guided us to a lost child. Oh, what a blessing to be able to stop 
its httle mouth! The pudding did, indeed, work wonders, and the 
spiced beef and bread were not thrown away. It was daylight 
before our task was finished. Only Mrs. O’Shaugnessey was mis- 
sing; but then she was the pride of the regiment ; she had already 


buried three husbands, and was engaged three deep in case of 
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anything happening to her present husband. She looked as if she 
would bury the whole of the yet unmarried soldiers, and become 
the widow, as she was the daughter of the regiment. Ah, who 
comes here? A deputation; seven thin-legged men with their 
heads wrapped up in sheets to keep the cold out. Would we 
remove a ‘* Mem Sahib ’’ who had taken possession of their village ? 
Could it be Mrs. O’Shaugnessey? Indeed it was. Alone, un- 
armed, this lovely Englishwoman, fearless in her innocence, had 
entered the village at the dead hour of midnight! The pariah 
dogs barked vainly at her. One approached a little too closely, 
and immediately retreated with a broken jaw and his tail between 
his legs. The villagers crouched in terror. ‘“ Have you no 
manners, you bastes ?’’ exclaimed Mrs. O’Shaugnessey, ‘‘ and me 
thramping about the country for hours! Get out of bed!’’ she 
shouted, as she tumbled an old patriarch off his wooden bedstead. 
In another moment she had dragged the bed into the centre of the 
road ; then she flung her fair form on the hard couch, and in the 
twinkling of an eye she snored! No wonder the deputation 
sought our aid. I could not help a thrill of joy as I recollected 
that there was still some of the pudding left. I knew its power to 
still the angry passions, and it was no light matter to face Mrs. 
O’Shaugnessey. It was a noble slice, and smelt strongly of brandy. 
‘‘ Mrs. O’Shaugnessey,” I said, ‘‘ take this pudding. J¢ comes from 
home!’ Poor creature, she was overcome, and she followed us out 
of the village as meekly asa spinster! I am sorry to say that we— 
Jones, Brown, and Buffles—got no thanks from our comrades. 
There was some talk of putting certain persons under arrest; but, 
as I said to the major, who could stop to think about pudding 
when the lives of women and children were at stake? And yet it 
was a lost pudding, and things might have been different if the 
major and I had eaten it peacefully in the mess-room. As it was, 
the major cut me, and when I saw him last week in Pall-mall he 
pretended not to know me. 

Let me turn from a lost friend to another lost pudding. Christ. 
mas at sea! To realise this fully, one should observe the sea at 
Christmas. I don’t like to think of it. It was in a mail steamer, 
crossing to New York, that I passed the joyful season in 186—. 
As for the steamer, I will let another speak of her by and bye, but 
the sea deserves my special notice. The wind was always blowing 
a hurricane from the west, but the sea came from all points at 
once. A tremendous succeasion of waves from the eastward met an 
angry procession of waters from the westward, and whilst they 
struggled for mastery, trying to get on the top of each other’s backs, 
heavy rollers tumbled them both over the ship to larboard, to be 
immediately knocked back across the deck to starboard. The 
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smoking-room was doomed; the wash of the waves floated the 
gratings backwards and forwards, so that the hardiest smoker could 
not stand it, and the passengers retreated mournfully to the saloon, 
The watch alone kept the deck, and were washed about like a 
string of sausages, holding on to each other's coat-tails! It was 
well with them when the leader was able to clutch hold of some. 
thing that would not give way when a roller came; then, indeed, 
the rest of the watch only waggled from side to side, but if the 
foremost man missed his grasp, away they all went with a run up 
to the forecastle, and then back they came, with a swash, to the 
poop. What a miserable lot the passengers were on Christmas 
day, to be sure! It had been fine enough when we left Queens 
town; I thought, indeed, we were rather a pompous lot. There 
was an American judge, who sat, opposite to me at dinner, who was 
odious with conceit. ‘‘ I calculate, colonel,’’ he said to a friend, 
“that I have eaten my way pretty well though Europe, and there 
ain’t any feeding equal to what we get in New York!”’ ‘‘ I wonder, 
my friend,’’ I said to myself, ‘‘ whether you ever tasted a Christmas 
plum-pudding?’’ I determined to watch him when the day came. 
It did come, but oh! what aday it was! When we sat down to 
dinner a roll of the vessel would throw the passengers to the right 
of the captain violently forward, and their delicate digestive organs 
were ground against the edge of the mahogany. The passengers 
to the left of the captain were flung violently backwards ; and the 
martyrs to the right could only see a row of extended necks and 
uptilted chins on the opposite side of the table. Would there be 
a pudding? Yes, there was as noble-looking a pudding as though 
we had been fast aground on a mudbank. I forgot everything as I 
gazed upon it; Idid not even look at the American judge; I looked 
only at the pudding. TZhud/ dead stop! All the waves at that 
moment consented apparently to run in one direction, and to hit 
the steamer in the nose; for half a minute she was stupified, and 
no wonder. Philosophers say that ifthe earth stopped we should 
all fly away into space. Judging by the pudding when the steamer 
stopped, I should say the philosophers were right; it flew into 
space. It took the American right under the chin. Of course it 
was impossible to touch it after it had been all over his waistcoat ! 
It was a lost pudding. I had never liked that man; think what 
my feelings were now! And yet, reader, such is the influence of 
plum-pudding that I forgave him that very night. It was late, 


and if possible the waves were higher and the winds louder than J 


before. The judge was trying to eat some supper, and had just 
given a tremendous lurch forward against the table. Then he 
spoke as follows :—J thank Providence this night that I am ina 
British ship commanded by a British captain. He used a more 
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awful word than Providence, and who could blame him, for he 
meant it reverently enough. Anybody would have been religious 
‘n such a storm of waters. How could I bear malice after such a 
testimony to dear old England? After all, it was the pudding 
that forced it from him, and for my beloved country I can sacrifice 


even such a treat as that. 
J.T. W. Bacor. 





MOTHER’S WARNING. 
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THERE once was a travelling mother, 
In charge of a lass and a lad, 

They differed one from the other, 
Poll was jolly, and Tom ever sad. 


Said mamma, ‘‘ Both I equally treasure, 
And would make you a present again ; 

But what gives the one of you pleasure, 
Always gives to the other one pain ! 


Do you think a plum-pudding would suit, 
If you mixed it yourselves in the pot ? 
You might settle the flour and fruit, 
And put in some brandy, or not.’’ 


Said Polly, “‘ My pudding, dear mother, 
Must be nothing but sugar and plum ; 

And the sauce which the pudding must smother, 
Shall be nothing but brandy and rum !” 


Said Tommy, ‘“‘ No, nothing but flour ; 
Such a pudding would last us for years ; 

Let us mix it with vinegar, sour, 

And water it well with our tears,” 
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“ My children,”’ she said, ‘‘ you are clever ; 
But neither exactly is right,— 

Polly thinks she shall stop here for ever, 
Tom thinks he may leave here to-night. 


We can’t tell how long we may stay; 

Poll must stint both with pudding and tart, 
Or else she’ll be sick some fine day 

When she finds herself ordered to start. 


And, Tommy, the sweets you may use them, 
And all the good things you find here, 

Unless you're afraid to abuse them, 

And that’s but a cowardly fear.” 
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FATHER STILLING’S SUNSET: 


A STORY OF GERMAN HOME LIFE 
IN THE LAST CENTURY, 
Adapted from the German of Jung-Stilling, 
BY J. LOBAINE HEELIS. 





CHAPTER VI. 
AN UNINVITED GUEST. 


WBILE they sat thus comfortably eating, a knock came at the door. 
It was a poor woman who had a little child hanging in a cloth on 
her back, and who begged for a piece of bread. Mariechen quickly 
opened the door. The woman’s garments were ragged and dirty, 
but yet they had the appearance of having once belonged to a lady. 
Father Stilling directed that she should be seated by the room-door, 
and that a bit of everything should be given hertoeat. ‘‘ Youcan 
give the child some rice milk, Mariechen,’’ he added. She ate and 
enjoyed the meal, and when she and the child were satisfied, she 
expressed her thanks with tears in her eyes and prepared to go. 

‘* No,” said old Stilling; ‘‘sit down and tell us whence you 
came, and how it is that you are in such straits, and I will give you 
some beer to drink.”’ 

She seated herself and said— 

“Oh! dear Lord.’’ (Stilling’s daughter, Mariechen, sat next 
to her, but a little way off, and listened with great attention, gazing 
at her with eyes that were already moist.) “Iam now a very poor 
woman indeed ; but ten years ago you would have felt it an honour 
if I had dined with you.” 

“ Indeed !”’ said Wilhelm Stilling. 

“ Perhaps,”’ interrupted Johann Stilling. ‘you had a Stoll- 
beinish disposition ?”’ 

ee quiet, children,’’ said Father Stilling; ‘‘let the woman 
speak,”’ 

‘* My father is pastor at~=—”’ 

“Oh! Gemini,’’ exclaimed Mariechen ; “ is your father a pastor ?”” 
and Mariechen approached somewhat nearer. 

“Yes, indeed, he is a pastor. A very learned and very rich 
man.”’ 


“ Where is he pastor ”’ inquired Father Stilling. 
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At Goldingen, in Barchinger Land. Yes, indeed——-”’ 

“T must look for that on the map,” said Johann Stilling, 
“That cannot be far from the Miiblersee, at the far end of it, 
towards Septentrio” (the north). 

“‘ Ah! young sir, I do not know any place near there, called 
Schlendrian.”” 

‘** Our Johann did not say Schlendrian.”’ 

“ What did you say ?”’ : 

“Go on,” said Father Stilling ; don’t interrupt her, children.” . 

“‘T was a pretty girl then, and had fine offers of marriage 
(Mariechen eyed her from head to foot) ; but none of them pleased 
my father. One was not rich enough, another was not respectable 
enough, the third did not go to church enough.”’ 

“What do you call those people who don’t go to church, 
Johann,’’ asked Mariechen. 

“ Hush, girl!” said Johann; “ they are called Separatists.”’ 

Well, at last a young barber’s assistant——”’ 

“What is a barber’s assistant ?’’ inquired Mariechen. 

“My dear sister,’’ said Wilhelm Stilling, ‘‘let the woman 
finish her story. Afterwards you can question her about every- 
thing. They are people who shave.’’ 

“‘ Well, we fell in love, and were married. My husband wasas 
good a surgeon as he was a barber. We settled in Spelterburg, on 
the river Spaa.”’ 

“Yes,” said Johann Stilling, ‘“ where the river Milder flows 
into it,”’ . 

“Yes, that’s where it is. Then, unhappy woman that I am, | 
discovered that my husband was intimate with some low people; 
for although my father was only a cobbler——”’ 

Here the woman seized her child, and taking it on her back, 
ran away as fast as she could. 

Neither Father Stilling nor his wife and children could 
conceive why she broke off in the midst of her recital and ran 
away. [Every one gave an opinion, but all were doubtful. But 
Father Stilling, according to custom, deduced a lesson from this 
story, that it is best to implant in one’s children religion and love 
of virtue, and, when they are of ripe age, to give them leave to 
marry according to their own selection, if they only make such a 
choice as would not disgrace the family. Parents ought certainly to 
admonish their children ; but compulsion is useless, after a human 
being has reached manhood. He thinks then that he understands 
every thing as well as his parents. 

During these remarks, to which everybody was very attentive. 
William sat in deep cogitation, his head resting in his hands, and 
his gaze fixed on vacancy. 
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“ Hum,” said he, at last, ‘‘ all that the woman said seems to 
me to be suspicious. First of all she said her father was pastor 
at—at—’”’ 

“ At Goldingen, Barchinger Land,’’ said Mariechen. 

“ Yes, that was the name of the place, and at the end she sai 
her father was a cobbler.”’ : 

At this they all clapped their hands together and were very 
much shocked. They could now see why the woman ran away, 
and prudently resolved to make latches and holdfasts to every door 
and opening in the house, and no one will be inclined to blame the 
Stilling family on this account. 

Dorothy had said nothing during the whole time. Why, I 
cannot say. But her time seemed quite taken up by her little 
Heinrich. The youngster was a pretty child and very plump. The 
most experienced gossips of the neighbourhood had discovered 
fimmediately after the child’s birth, how completely it resembled its 
ather. They noticed particularly that there was already, on the 
left upper eyelid, the signs of a future wart, similar to one which 
its father had in the same place. But it is to be feared that a secret 
partiality had conduced to this testimony, for the boy had his 
mother’s features, and her kind and feeling heart. 

Dorothy had fallen into a gentle melancholy state. Shehad no 
longer either pleasure or pain in anything. She enjoyed the bliss 
of being sad, and her tender heart seemed to melt into tears,—tears 
without grief or care. When the sun rose in all his beauty, she 
gazed at it thoughtfully, with tears in her eyes, and sometimes said, 
“How lovely He must be who made it!’ At sunset she wept 
again, saying, ‘‘ Our kind friend is leaving us again;’’ and at 
twilight she wished to be far away in the forest. The moonlight 
affected her more than anything else, and she passed whole evenings 
on the Geisenberg, whither Wilhelm almost always accompanied 
her. They were somewhat similar in character. They could have 
spared the whole world of human beings, but not each other. For 
all that, they were very sensitive to the sufferings of their fellow- 


mortals. 


CHAPTER VII. 


DOROTHYS FORTUNE. 


OnE Sunday afternoon, about a year and a half after the birth 
of her little Heinrich, Dorothy asked her husband to take a walk 
with her to Geisenberg Castle. Wilhelm had never. refused her 
anything, and so away they went. When once in the wood they 


Wound their arms round each other, and ascended the mountain 
G 
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beneath the shade of the trees in which the birds were singing 
wy Do you think, Wilhelm,’’ asked Dolly—‘‘do you think 
people will know each other in heaven ?’’ 

“Oh, yes, dear Dolly. Christ tells us that the rich man recog. 
nized Lazarus in Abraham’s bosom ; and, besides, the rich man was 
in hell; so I feel sure we shall know one another in eternity.” 

‘© Oh, Wilhelm! how glad Iam when I think that we shall 
be with each other through all eternity,—without care, and in the 
enjoyment of pure heavenly pleasure! aud I think I could not be 
happy in heaven without you. Yes, dear Wilhelm, surely—surely 
we shall recognise each other. I do so heartily wish it. God has 
made my heart and soul which wish that. He would not have 
made them so, if it were wrong so to wish, and if it were not true, 
Yes, I shall know you, and seek for you among all men, and then 
I shall be happy.” 

We will be buried by one another, then we shall not have 
far to seek. 

“Oh! I would that we might die in a moment. But what 
then would become of the child?” 

“He would remain here, and be well brought up, and come to 
us at last .’’ 

“ But I should feel very anxious about him, that he might 
be good.”’ 


“Listen, Dolly. You have now been very melancholy for a 


long time. To tell the truth, it makes me very anxious. Why do | 


you like so much to be alone with me? My sisters think you do 
not love them.’’ 

“But I do love them with all my heart.” 

** You often weep, as if you were dissatisfied. That makes me 
very sad. Then I become low-spirited too. Have you anything on 
your mind which pains you? Tell me. I will procure you con- 
solation, let it cost what it may.”’ 

“Qh, no, Iam not discontented, I am not dissatisfied; I love 
you, I love our parents and relations—indeed, I love everybody. 
But I will tell you how I feel. In the spring time, when I see all 
things blooming, the leaves on the trees, the flowers and the grass, 
I feel as though I were in a world to which I do not belong. But 
as soon as I see a yellow leaf, a faded flower, or withered grass, I am 
moved to tears; and, for all that, feel so happy, I cannot tell you how 
happy J feel. Yet I am not cheerful. Formerly, such things used 
to make me sad, and I was never happier than in the spring.”’ 

*‘T do not understand it,’ said Wilhelm, ‘ but I know that it 
makes me very sad.”’ 


As they were talking they came to the ruins of the old castle 
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on the summit of the mountain, and felt the cool breeze from the 
Rhine, which played with the long, thin blades of grass, and the 
ivy leaves on the ruined walls, and piped an accompauiment to 
their movements in the sad moanings and whistlings round the 
old place. 

“IT would like to live here always,” said Dolly. ‘Tell me 
again, the story of Johann Hiibner, who once lived in this castle. 
But let us sit on this wall opposite the ruins. I would not for the 
the world sit between the walls when you are telling the story, for 
I am always frightened when I hear it.”’ | 

“ Ages ago,”’ began Wilhelm, “ this castle was inhabited by 
robbers, who sailied out at nights on marauding expeditions, and 
stole the people’s cattle, which they drove into the courtyard here. 
The last of the robbers who lived here was called Johann Hiibner. 
He wore a suit of armour, and was stronger than any other man in 
the neighbourhood. ie had a shaggy head of hair, a great rough 
beard, and only one eye. In the daytime he sat drinking beer with 
his men, who were all nearly as strong as he, in that corner there, 
where you see the remains of a loop-hole. Johann Hiibner could 
see a very long way with his one eye. When he saw a man on 
horseback he would cry out—‘ Hallo! there is a man riding on a 
fine horse,—hallo !’ and then they gave chase to the horseman, took 
his horse from him and killed him. But there was a certain Fiirst* 
von Dillenburg;.called Black Christian, who was also a very strong 
man, and who continually heard of Johann Hiibner’s robberies ; for 
the peasants were always coming to him to complain of these 
outrages. Black Christian had a very cunning vassal, named Hans 
Flick, whom he sent out into the country to watch for Johann 
Hiibner. The prince himself and his men lay in ambush on the 
Giller Mountain, which you see yonder; thither the peasants 
brought him bread and butter and cheese. Hans Flick did not 
know Johann Hiibner, yet he roamed about the country-looking for 
him. At last, one day he came to a smithy where a horse was 
being shod. There were some waggon-wheels resting against the 
wall of the smithy, which were to be new tired. Leaning against 
these waggon-wheels was a man wearing an iron breast-plate, and 
having only one eye. Hans Flick went up to him and asked— 
‘You man with one eye, art thou not Johann Hiibner of Geisen- 
berg?’ ‘Johann Hiibner of Geisenberg,’ the man answered, ‘ is 
lying on the wheel.’ ‘When was that, lately?” inquired Hans 
Flick, who thought the man referred to the wheel on which male- 
factors were broken at the place of execution. ‘ Yes,’ said the man, 
‘only to-day.’ Hans Flick could not altogether credit this piece 


™ 





* Fiirst— Prince. 
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of news, and waited near the smithy watching the man, who still 
rested himself on the wheel. The latter now went up to the black. 
smith and whispered in his ear that the horse must be shod with 
the hinder part of the shoe foremost. The smith did as he was 
told, and the man rode off. As he mounted his horse he shouted to 
Hans—‘ Good-bye, good fellow! Tell thy master he ought to send 
me people who can fight, not such cunning folk as thou.” Hans 
Flick stood still for some time rooted to the spot, and watched the 
robber as he rode away. Then he started off after him, running 
across the open fields, and into the forest, hoping to find whither he 
had gone. But Johann Hiibner (for the man was he, and nobody 
else) rode hither and thither in all directions, and Hans Flick soon 
became quite confused by the track of the horse’s hoofs, which were 
reversed. At last he lost all further trace of the fugitive. One 
moonlight night, some days after the encounter at the smithy, Hans 
Flick came suddenly upon the robber and his men as they lay in 
the forest yonder, guarding sume cattle, which he had stolen. He 
ran as fast as he could to Prince Christian, and told him of his dis. 
covery. The prince at once set off with his followers in the direc- 
tion of the forest. As they had bound moss round their horse’s 
hoofs, the robbers were not aware of the approach of the prince’s 
men until they were quite close. Then a terrible combat ensued. 
Prince Christian and Johann Hiibner cut and thrust at each other's 
helmet and armour until it rang again. At last Johann Hiibner 
lay dead on the ground, and the prince came to the castle. They 
buried Johann Hiibner in the corner there: and the prince, after 
propping up the great tower with wood, had it undermined. It fell 
down in the evening, at the time when the people of Tiefenbach 
were milking their cows. All the country round about shook with 
the fall. You may still see the long heap of stones on the side of 
the mountain. That is where the tower fell. The ghost of Johann 
Hubner with one eye still haunts the old castle between eleven and 
twelve o’clock at night. He bestrides a black horse, which he rides 
round about the wall. Old Neuser, our neighbour, has often seen 
him.”’ 

Dorothy trembled, as a bird flew from the branch of a tree into 
the sky. 

“T always like to hear that story when I sit here,’’ said she; 
‘*and if I were to hear it ten times more I should not be tired. Let 
us take a walk round the wall.”’ 

The sun was now setting, and Dorothy once more experienced 
the sad delight of being melancholy. But as they were passing 
through the wood a mortal chill seized her. She shivered with cold, 
and only reached home with difficulty. Arrived at home, she fell 

into a violent fever. Wilhelm was with her night and day. On the 
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fourteenth night of her illness, about twelve o’clock, she said to 
Wilhelm— 

“Come, it is time to go to bed.” 

She put her right arm round her husband’s neck, who laid his 
head on ber breast. All at once he noticed that her heart was 
not beating. Again it beat twice, and then ceased to beat for 
ever. 

‘‘ Mariechen, Mariechen !’’ cried out the poor widower. 

Everybody came running into the room. There lay Wilhelm, 
as hereceived Dolly’s last breath. At first his faculties seemed be- 
numbed by the dreadful blow. Then, after a while, he wept. 
Even Father Stilling and Margaret sobbed aloud. It was a touch- 
ing spectacle, those two old people tenderly gazing on the pale,. 
angelic countenance of poor Dorothy. The girls wept bitterly, and 
related to each other all the last words and kind acts of their dear 
dead sister-in-law. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE WIDOWER AND HIS CHILD. 


WILHELM STILLING had lived alone with his Dorothy in 
the midst of a thickly populated neighbourhood; and now that 
she was dead and gone, he found that he was quite isolated in the 
world. His parents and sisters were about him, but he did not 
notice them. In the countenance of his orphan child he could only 
trace the features of his dear Dorothy, and his habitation seemed 
desolate. At times he fancied he heard Dolly’s brisk footstep in 
the adjoining chamber, and would hasten thither to find he had 
been dreaming. He thought over all the days they had passed 
together, and felt that each one had been a paradise, and wondered 
how he could have tasted such happiness without shouting for joy. 
Sometimes he would take his little boy in his arms and weep over 
him ; then in his sleep, he would dream how that he was walking 
in Geisenberg Forest with Dorothy, and how glad he was at find- 
ing her again. Even in his dreams he had a fear of waking; and 
when at length he opened his eyes, it was only to pour forth his 
tears afresh. He was, indeed, inconsolable. 

Father Stilling saw all this, but never attempted to comfort his 
son. Margaret and the girls often tried to do so, but they only in- 
creased the evil ; for Wilhelm was hurt at anything which was in- 
tended to divert him from his woe. But they could not understand 
how it was that their father took no trouble to cheer up Wilhelm. 
They, therefore, agreed to speak to the old man one day when 
Wilhelm had gone into Geisenberg Forest to trace out Dorothy’s 
favourite walks, and weep there. As he often did this, it was not 


long before an opportunity offered for carrying out their plan 
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Margaret undertook to speak to Father Stilling after dinner, so 
soon as the cloth was removed and Wilhelm had gone out, and 
while old Stilling was picking his teeth and looking straight before 
him at vacancy. 

“ Ebert,”’ she said, ‘‘ why do you let the young man go about 
like that? You take no interest in him; you never say anything to 
him, and act as if he did not belong to you. The poor fellow will 
grieve himself into a consumption.”’ 

“ Margaret,” answered the old man, smiling, ‘‘ what, think you, 
could I say to him to console him? If I were to tell him he ought 
to be satisfied that his Dorothy is happy in heaven, it would be 
much the same as if someone were to take from you all that you 
had in the world, and I were to say—‘ Console yourself, you shall 
have it all again in about sixty years time; it’s in the possession of 
a good man, who will take excellent care of it, &.,’ would you not 
be angry, and say—‘ But what am I to live on for sixty years?’ If 
I were to recount all Dorothy’s failings, and try to persuade him 
that he has not lost anything very valuable, I should traduce her 
character, and be a liar and slanderer, but obtain no result, except 
that of making Wilhelm my enemy for ever; on the other hand, he 
would recount all her virtues, and the balance would be against me, 
Shall I find another Dorothy? She would need to be exactly like 
Dorothy, and even then he would loathe her. Alas! there is not 
another Dorothy.”’ 

His lips quivered and his eyes became suffused with tears. 
Then they all fell weeping again, principally, perhaps, because 
their father wept. 

Wilhelm was not in a condition, under these circumstances, to 
look after his child, or to do anything useful. So Margaret took 
her grandchild entirely under her own control, and fed and clothed 
him in her own old-fashioned way. The girls taught him to walk 
and to pray, and and to repeat devotional rhymes; and, when 

Father Stilling came on Saturday nights from the forest, the little 
one came toddling up to him, tried to clamber on to his knee, and 
took with glee the bread and butter reserved for him, which he 
rummaged out of his grandfather's wallet himself. It was as great 
a delicacy to him as the richest cakes to some children, although it 
was always quite stale and hard. Heinrich ate his dry bread and 
butter seated on his grandfather’s knee, who sang to nim the while 
—‘* Reiter zu Pferd, da kommen wir her,’’* at the same time 
imitating the trotting of a horse with his knee. Stilling had the 
knack of continually finding some new amusemeut for Heinrich, 
and always one suited to his age, and which he could readily 
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comprehend, and of always putting before him in the best and 
and purest light everything which deserves respect. And so the 
boy became excessively fond of his grandfather, and quickly grasped 
all the information which the latter wished. Whatever his grand- 
father told him, he believed without hesitation. 

Wilhelm’s quiet grief now began to change into a more sociable 
melancholy. He again conversed with his family; they spake together 
for whole® days about Dorothy, and sang her songs. Wilhem began 
to take pleasure in thinking of her, and in looking forward with 
rapture to the time, when, after a few short years, death should 
summon him too, and then in the society of his Dorothy he should 
enjoy the highest happiness of which humanity is capable. This 
ereat thought brought with it a complete change of life, to which 
the following incident greatly contributed. 

Some miles from Tiefenbach stood a large mansion, which had 
recently come into the possession of a certain count. A community 
of pious people had taken a lease of this castle. They founded a 
factory for half-sik stuffs, which supported them. Now, sharp, 
clever people, who knew the ways of the world, and appreciated its 
comforts—in a word, well-to-do people—had no liking for such an 
institution. They knew how disadvantageous it was publicly to 
confess Christ in the great world, or to exhort others to follow His 
life and doctrine. So these people were despised, and had little 
value in the eyes of the world; and, indeed, there were those who 
affirmed that they perpetrated all kinds of horrors in the old 
mansion ; this increased the abhorrence in which they were held. But 
it was impossible to be more vexed than their calumniators were 
when it was heard that these people were quite glad at this 
ignominy, and said that it had happened so to their Master. 

In this community was one Nicholas, a man of uncommon 
talent aud natural gifts. He had studied theology, but only to 
discover the‘defects of all theological systems, and had publicly 
spoken and written against them, and on that account had been 
thrown into prison. After his release he had travelled for a long 
time with a gentleman. He had joined these people in order to live 
peaceably and unmolested; and as he did not understand their 
handicraft, he hawked their goods about for sale. This man, 
Nicholas, had often been to Stilling’s home ; but, as he knew how 
strong the family were attached to the principles of the reformed 
religion and church, he had never enunciated his views. But at 
this time, when Wilhelm Stilling becan to be reconciled to his deep 
affliction, he found an opportunity to speak with him one day. 

“How are you now, Master Stilling?’ he began when he 


had taken a seat. ‘‘ Are you getting accustomed to the loss of 
your wife ?’’ 
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** Not altogether,’’ answered Wilhelm. “ My heart still bleeds ; 
but I begin to find more consolation.” 


‘‘Thus is it, Master Stilling, when we become too much . 


attached to anything mortal. And we are certainly happier* 
‘if we have wives than if we had none’ (1 Cor. vii. 29). But 
how useful it is to accustom oneself to modify and deny ourselves 
even in this! Surely the loss would then not fall so heavily 
uponwus,”’ 

‘This is all very well to preach, but not so easy to practice.”’ 

Tt is certainly difficult,’’ said Nicholas, smiling, ‘‘ particularly 
when one has had so good a wife as you had; but, still if we are 
only in earnest, if we only believe that Jesus Christ’s teaching leads 
to the highest happiness, then we become earnest, and afterwards 
it is not nearly so difficult as we anticipated. Let me briefly 
explain the whole matter. Jesus Christ has left us a teaching so 
suitable to human nature, that if only followed, it must necessarily 
make us happy. If we go through all the teachings of all the wise 
men of this world, we find a number of rules, which were connected 
together as the system was formed. Sometimes they halt, some. 
times they run, and at other times they stand still ; Christ’s teaching 
alone, drawn from the deepest secrets of human nature, never fails, 
and proves to him who rightly considers it that its author must be 
man’s Maker himself; for He knew the most hidden springs of 
human impulses. Man has an endless hunger after pleasures, for 
pleasures which can satisfy him, which can always offer some new 
attraction, and are an endless source of new pleasures. But we find 
none such in all creation. As soon as we are deprived of them by 
the vicissitude of things they leave a torment behind them, such as 
you experienced at the loss of your wife. This Divine Lawgiver 
knew that the ground of all human actions is self-love. Far from 
removing this impulse, which may do much evil, he gives accessible 
means of ennobling and refining it. He commands us to do to 
others what we would like others to do to us. If we do so we are 
sure of having their love, and they will act well to us, if they them- 
selves are not bad people. He commands us to love our enemies. 
So soon as we show love and kindness to an enemy, he will be very 
much tormented, until he has become reconciled with us; but we, 
ourselves, shall enjoy an inward peace by the fulfilling of these 
duties, which only costs us a little trouble at first. We shall find a 
peace, the satisfaction of which far exceeds all earthly pleasure. 
Pride is the peculiar source of all our social vices, all discontent, 
hatred, and disturbance of peace. There is no better means to use 
against this root of all evil than this law of Jesus Christ. I do not 





* This rendering certainly does not agree with the English authorised version, 
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like to say more on the subject to-day. I would only say this 
much; that it is well worth the trouble to try to follow Christ's 
teaching, because it procures us lasting and real pleasures, and 
can compensate us for the loss of others,’’ 

“Te}] meaill this again, Friend Nicholas. I must write it down, 
for I believe that what you say is the truth.”’ 

Nicholas repeated what he had said, with a little added or 
omitted here and there, and Wilhelm wrote it out at his dictation. 

“But,’’ continued he, “if we attain unto happiness by 
following the teaching of Christ, for what purpose was His life and 
death? The preachers say we cannot keep the commandments, 
but we are only justified and saved through faith in Christ, and 
through His atonement.”’ 

Nicholas smiled and said :—‘‘ We will speak about that on 
a future occasion. For the present receive this truth; that, as He 
has vouchsafed us a survey of our life, aud of the tangled maze of 
human affairs, through the contemplation of Hisjown holy and pure 
life, when He walked in the grace of God before God and man, so 
that we may gain courage by looking to Him, and hope, from the 
grace which rules us, for a greater simplicity of heart, which shall 
help us through our pilgrimage ; so has He planted His cross in the 
night of death; when the sun goes down and the moon loses her 
light, that we may look up and in humble hope cry, .‘ Think of 
me.’ Thus we become holy, through His merits, if you will; for 
He has dearly earned the freedom of His own from everlasting 
death by his own sorrow and suffering ; and, thus we become holy 
through faith, for faith is holiness. Meanwhile, do not let all this 
make you uneasy, and be faithful in small things, or else you will 
not succeed in great things. I will leave you a couple of tracts, 
translated from the French of Archbishop Fenelon; they treat of 
faithfulness in little things; and I will bring you the ‘ Imitation of 
Christ,’ by Thomas 4 Kempis, from which you can gain more 
information.’’ 

It cannot be said with certainty whether Wilhelm accepted this 
doctrine from conviction, or if his heart was such that he accepted 
the beauty of the teaching without inquiring its truth. Parts of 
Nicholas’s exposition may be open to question, but on the whole it 
is noble and good. 

Wilhelm bought some yards of stuff, which he did not want, 
from Nicholas, and then the good preacher took his bundle on his 
back and went his way, but with the promise of soon returning ; 
and no doubt, as he ascended the Giller, he gave thanks to God for 
W ilhelm’s conversion. The latter now felt a deep, irresistible desire 
in bis soul to retire altogether from the world, and to live alone 
with his child in an upper room in the house. His sister Elizabeth 
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married a cotton-weaver, named Simon, who took his place in the 
house, but Wilhelm kept his room, reading some books which 
Nicholas had recommended, and thus he passed many years with 


his boy. 
CHAPTER IX. 


TRAINING. 


Durinc this period, the sole occupations of Wilhelm Stilling 
consisted, first of all, in earning the necessaries of life by tailoring 
(for he paid a moderate sum to his parents, every week, for his 
child and himself); and then in stifling all the inclinations of his 
heart which had not eternity for their object; and lastly, in 
educating his son in those principles which he conceived to be true 
and well grounded. 

He rose at four o'clock in the morning and began to work ; he 


woke little Henry about seven; and as soon as he arose he gently — 


reminded him of the goodness of the Lord, who had given His angels 
charge to watch over him through the past night. ‘‘ Thank Him 
for doing so, my child,’’ said Wilhelm, as he dressed the boy. 
When this was done the child had to wash himself in cold water, 
and then Wilhelm closed the room-door, and taking his son in his 
arms, fell on his knees at the bedside, and prayed to God with the 
utmost fervency of spirit, so that his tears often fell to the ground. 
Then Heinrich had his breakfast, which he was obliged to eat with 
as much decorum and formality as if he were in the presence of a 
prince, after which he had to read a short piece in the Catechism, 
and to learn it by heart; and he was allowed to read such old 
diverting stories, suitable for children, as there were in the house, 
such as “The Emperor Octavianus and his Wife and Sons,”’’ 
“The History of the Four Sons of Aymon,”’ ‘‘ The Fair Melusina,”’ 
and the like. Wilhelm never permitted the boy to play with 
other boys; so that when he was seven years old he did not 
know a single one of the neighbours’ children, but was well 
acquainted with the contents of a whole shelf full of good books. 
Thus it came about, that his whole soul began to take pleasure in 
day-dreams. His imaginative powers were heightened because 
they had no other objects but fictitious persons and events. The 
heroes of old songs and stories, whose virtues were depicted in 
extravagant colours, obtained fixed possession of his mind as so 
many objects worthy of imitation, and vices became objects of the 
utmost detestation; but as he continually heard God and _ pious 
men spoken of, he became, as it were, imperceptibly placed in a 
point of view from which he observed everything. ‘he first thing 
he inquired about when he read or heard speak of any one, was of 
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his feeling towards God and Christ. So, when he had once 
obtained a copy of Gottfried Arnold’s “ Lives of the Early Fathers,”’ 
he could not leave off reading it; and this book, together with 
Reizen’s ‘‘ History of those Born Again,’’ continued to be bis chief 
pleasure in the world, until the tenth year of his age. But all 
these persons whose lives he read remained so fixed in his imagi- 
nation, that he could never forget them as long as he lived. 

In the afternoon, from two to four o’clock, or sometimes longer, 
Wilhelm let him walk in the garden and in the Geisenberg wood. 
He had appointed a spot for his playground, beyond which he durst 
not venture unaccompanied by his father. His space was no 
larger than could be overlooked by Wilhelm from his window, so 
that the boy might never be out of his sight. When the allotted 
time for play was ended, or when a neighbour's child approached, 
Wilhelm whistled to Henry, and at this signal he was with his 
father again in a moment. 

During the fine weather our young boy daily frequented this 
playground, which was formed by Stilling’s wood-yard and a pary 
of the forest, and out of it he pictured to himself all kinds of land- 
scapes. There was an Egyptian desert in the midst of which stood 
a bush which his imagination converted into a cave where he hid 
himself, and fancied himself to be St. Anthony, the hermit of the 
desert, and prayed very earnestly in his enthusiasm. In another 
spot was the spring of Melusine; there, again, was Turkey, where 
dwelt the Sultan and his daughter the beautiful Marcebilla; and 
there was the Castle of Montalban. He visited these places every 
day, and nobody can conceive the pleasure the boy hadinthem. He 
seemed to be carried away by his feelings, he lisped in numbers and 
felt poetically inspired. In this way was the child brought up 
until his tenth year. 

But one thing has still to be mentioned. Wilhelm was very 
strict; the slightest: transgression of his commands was punished 
most severely with the rod. This made young Stilling somewhat 
timid ; and so, from fear of punishment, he tried to conceal his faults, 
and by degrees he was led to tell lies, and it was not until he was 
twenty years of age that he succeeded in overcoming this propensity, 
and only then with great difficulty. It was Wilhelm’s intention to 
bring up his son to be pliant and obedient, so that he might be able 
to keep the Jaws of God and man, and he thought a conscientious 
severity was the shortest way to this end; and he could not in the 
least understand how it bLappened that the satisfaction which he 
had in the boy should be so terribly troubled by the vice of lying. 
He redoubled his severity, especially when be detected a falsehood ; 
but he only succeeded in making Heinrich more skilful in giving 
20 appearance of truth to his inventions, and thus Wilhelm was 
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deceived. At first the boy did not notice that his plans were 
successful, so glad was he to escape punishment ; and he thanked 
God that he had found means to do so. But this I must say, that 
he only lied when lying saved him from a thrashing. oe 

Old Stilling looked on quietly at all this. He never criticised 
his son’s strict mode of life; but at times he would smile and 
shake his grey head when he saw Wilhelm take up his rod because 
the boy had eaten or done something which was forbidden. But 
after the child had left the room, he would say— 

‘‘ Wilhelm, those who do not wish their commands to be dis- 
regarded should not command too much. Every one likes 
liberty.” 

“Yes,” said Wilhelm ; ‘‘ but then the boy would become self- 
willed.” 

‘* When he is going to do wrong,”’ answered the old man, “ stop 
him and explain the reason to him. But when you have previously 
forbidden him, he forgets your numberless commands and _ prohibi- 
tions and does wrong, and you have to keep your promise to punish 
him, and so there is nothing but blows.”’ 

Wilhelm recognised the truth of his father’s remarks, and 
allowed most of his rules to fall into oblivion ; he no longer ruled 
according to law, but quite despotically ; he always gave his orders 
when necessary, and judged according to the circumstances; the 
boy was no longer punished so frequently as hitherto, and his life 
became more cheerful and independent. 

Thus strangely was Henrich Stilling brought up, entirely 
without intercourse with other people; so that he knew nothing of 
the world, nothing of vice, nothing of deceit and self-will. His 
occupation was praying, reading, and writing. His mind was not 
occupied with many things, but all that was in it was so vivid, so 
clear, and so refined and ennobled, that his expressions, speeches , 
and acts are indescribable. All the family were astonished at the 
boy, and old Stilling often said, ‘“ The youngster flies away from 
us. His wings are larger than have ever been those of others of our 
circle ; and we must pray God that He will govern him with His 
good Spirit.”” All the neighbours who came to Stilling’s house 
and saw the boy were astonished at him, for they did not under- 
stand anything he said, although he spoke good German. 

One day came neighbour Stahler, who wanted Wilhelm to make 
him a vest, but whose main object was to dispose of his daughter 
Molly, for Stilliing was much respected in the village, and Wilhelm 
was pious and diligent. Little Henry might be about eight years 
old; he sat on a stool reading a book, looking very grave as usual, 
and I don’t believe that up to this time he had ever laughed 

heartily. Stihler looked at him, and said— 
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“‘ Henry, what are you doing there?” 

‘¢T am reading.”’ 

‘*Can you read already ?”’ 

Henry looked at him astonished, and said, ‘‘ That is a stupid 
question ; [ am a human being !”’ 

Then he began to read out loud with fluency, proper emphasis, 
and discrimination. Stahler was thunderstruck, and shouted out— 

‘May the devil fly away with me! I have never seen anything 
like that in all my days.”’ 

Henry sprang up trembling at this oath, and gazed fearfully 
around ; but not seeing the enemy, he cried out, ‘“ Oh God, how 
gracious art thou !’’ then, going up to Stahler, he said—‘ Man, 
have you seen the devil 2” 

‘© No?!” replied Stahler. 

‘Then do not call him again!’’ retorted the boy, and left the 
room. . 

The boy’s fame extended far and wide ; everybody talked about 
him, and was astonished at his knowledge. Even Pastor Stollbein 
was curious to see him. Now, Henry had never been to church, 
and, therefore, had never seen a man with a large peruke and a fine 
black coat. The pastor came to Tiefenbach, and, perhaps, because 
he had first gone to another house, his arrival in the village was 
soon heard of at Stilling’s, as well as the object of his visit; so 
Wilhelm instructed his son how to behave bimself when the pastor 
should come. At length he arrived, and old Stilling with him. 
Henry stood upright against the wall, like a soldier presenting arms. 
He held in his folded hands his cap, made of pieces of gray and blue 
cloth, and stared fixedly at the pastor. After Herr Stollbein had 
sat down, and had exchanged a few words with Wilhelm, he turned 
towards the wall, and said, ‘‘ Good morning, Henry.”’ 

‘‘ People say good morning as soon as they come into a room.”’ 

Stollbein saw with whom lie had to deal, so he turned his chair 
round towards him, and continued, “‘ Do you know the Catechism ?”’ 

‘Not all of it, as yet. 

‘* What! not all of it yet? That is the first thing children 
must learn.” ° 

**'No, pastor, that is not the first thing. Children must first 
learn to pray that God may give them understanding to compre- 
hend the Catechism.”’ 

Herr Stollbein was already seriously angry, and was meditating 
a severe sermon for Wilhelm ; but this reply staggered him. 

‘* How do you pray, then ?”’ he inquired. 

‘*T pray, ‘ Dear God, give me understanding to know what I 
read.’ ”’ 


‘“That’s right, my son, Continue so to pray.” 
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** You are not my father.’’ 

“7 am your spiritual father.”’ 

‘* No, God is my spiritual father. You are a human being; a 
human being cannot be a spirit.”’ 

‘* What! have you no spirit—no soul, then ?2”’ 

“Yes, indeed. How can you ask such a stupid question? But 
I know my father.’’ 

** Do you know God, your spiritual father ?”’ 

Henrich smiled. 

“Ought not a human being to know God?’’ he asked. 

“But you cannot see Him.” 

“Henrich said not a word; but fetching his well-thumbed 
Bible, pointed out to the pastor the text, Romans i. 19, 20. 
‘* Because that which may be known of God is manifest in them. 
For as the invisible things of Him from the creation of the world 
are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are made, even 
His eternal power and Godhead ; so that they are without excuse.”’ 

Stollbein had now heard enough. He told the boy he might go ; 
and said to his father— 
tay ‘* Your child will excel all bis forefathers. Continue to keep 
him well under control. The youngster will be a great man in the 
world !”’ 
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CHRISTMAS ON THE ICE, 


AN INTERESTING EPISODE IN THE LiFE OF ADELAIDE SIMMONS. 


Time—Christmas week.—Place, on and about Teme Pool, Shropshire —Heroine— 
Adelaide Simmons, Spinster.—Hero, Augustus Brown, Bachelor.—Other per- 
sons represented, brother to Adelaide Simmons, friends, ete. 


“T pon’r at all understand my ancle,’’ quoth Adelaide Simmons, 
plaintively, and eyeing her foot with no little anxiety. 

‘Hang your ancle ! you've strained a sinew or something, with 
that blessed ‘ outside-edge ’"—come along !”’ 

So cried brother Jack—I think unfeelingly. He swung his 
skates round his neck, picked up the luncheon-basket, and repeating 
“Come along!’ was followed out of doors by his two relatives, the 
fair Adelaide and that conceited youngster, Will. I never liked 
the boy. He couldread the Bible at four years old, was always top 
of his class at school, and now, at sixteen, passed for Woolwich. 
Mor all that, which was a drawback certainly, the Simmons’s 
were popular people. Jack was really a “ finished ’’ flirt at twenty 
and in the ’Varsity boat; while Adelaide—ah! me,—she is my 
heroine, so I must begin a new paragraph over her and her charms. 

Well, she was twenty-three ; she was clever, inasmuch as she 
had passed a Cambridge local examination for women, and all that 
sort of thing. She was small, compact, and well-made, could walk 
miles without any fatigue, and was the best dancer in the county. 
Pretty? No; I distinctly aftirm that Adelaide Simmons was not 
pretty; but the popularity of that girl, the way she interested 
people, thte way she did everything,—all I can say is, Adelaide 
Simmons could have married scores of timesif she had chosen ; but, 
somehow, she always backed out of matrimony; and so, on a frosty 
morning the last Christmas week, started, a single woman, with her 
two brothers, skates, and luncheon, for the Teme Pool. 

‘* Ice bears like fun!’’ sang out Will, executing a stampede to 
warm his feet, and coming down on the treacherous surface. 

‘““Get up, as quick as you can,” said Miss Simmons; ‘‘ for I 
want my skates put on.’’ She beheld an ‘ outside-edge backwards ’ 
coming fatally nearer. 

‘Wait till old What's-his-name tumbles into that snow-heap 
and looks this way, then you can nail him,’’ said the obnoxious 
boy. 

‘‘Up with your foot,’’ interrupted Jack, shoving him aside, 
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and with that scant ceremony peculiar to brothers grasping the 
well-laced boot, screwing, buckling, strapping, a sure but rough 
help up, aud Adelaide Simmons was round the pool and back again 
before you could say Jack Robinson. 

She, wise young woman that she was knew ,this rapid skim 
brought the colour back to her cheeks, which had ebbed in the 
chilly operation of getting under weigh. 

“ Now, I’ll say good-morning to Guss Brown,” she remarked, 
and held out her hand to that gentleman, who grasped it with 
fervour and said, ‘‘ it was cold.”’ 

‘* Do you really think so 2’ she replied. There was malice in her 
tone, and he knew it. 

“Hang it! how is it all my ideas go out of my head when I 
see that girl?’’ he murmured to himself—naturally to himself, for 
he was the last man in the world to admit to any one else that any 
girl had ever had, or ever would have, any effect upon him, in the 
way of ideas or otherwise. Why, my g good reader, he was a rising 
barrister, had been under the fire of a hundred eyes and always 
came out unscathed. ‘‘ Addie Simmons is a very nice girl,’’ he 
would wind-up his cogitations with, on dropping off to sleep ; “ but—’” 
he never got farther than that ‘ but,’ then think what a meaning 
‘but ’ it was—how it signified that he, Augustus Brown, was not 
such a fool as he looked. ‘‘ Addie Simmons is a very nice girl— 
but—I have not quite forgotten how the honourable Margaret 
Molyneux blushed up to her eyes when I asked her if she had ‘kept 
a corner of her programme for me.’ 

Still, it was very odd, but his ideas always went out of his head 
when Miss Simmons made a remark to him. 

“ Hullo, Brown,”’ said Will, skating up, shod at last by a well- 
paid cad, ‘I say, l’ve got the dodge of that three at last,’’ and in 
illustration, began a grotesque performance, whereat, the well- 
paid cad grinned. In another minute he was gratuitously helping 
the young gentleman to his feet again. 

It was really very pretty to see Miss Simmons here and there 
and everywhere, her easy strides carrying her in and out without 
any apparent effort, and her face showing downright enjoyment. 
Everybody seemed to think so, and watched her with an air of 
contentment. There was no wearisome ‘‘ teaching "’ and “ helping,”’ 
in connection with her; the only difficulty was to waylay her, and 
when found to be sure ‘of her. She agreed with Augustus Brown 
that it was cold, and next minute was assuring the brothers Jones 
that it was warm—she feared, a thaw. 

“T must say I anticipate snow,’’ said a very emphatic young 
person of the ‘slow ’ persuasion, w ho had great difficulty in getting 
any one to converse even on the weather with her. 
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‘Snow, my dear !’’ cried Adelaide, much distressed, ‘‘ I hate 
snow.” 

“ T hope it won’t,” said the young lady, feebly; ‘for I have 
a sewing-class to attend. 

“T was thinking it would spoil the ice,’’ confessed Miss 
Simmons, with inimitable candour. 

‘‘T do like to hear you shut Miss Morris up in the way you do,” 
began Mr. Brown, skating longside of her. 

‘Indeed!’ and she turned her eyes full upon him in the 
blankest manner. ‘“ I have a great respect for Miss Morris and her 
vocation. I am very sorry if I been rude to her—have | ?’’ and her 
voice sank into a half.pleading key. 

What was a fellow to do. Here was a girl quenching and fanning 
the flame all in a breath. Augustus ventured a troubled sigh. 
In fact, he had not time for more; for she had slipped through his 
fingers in some unaccountable way, and was trying to make an eight, 
all by herself, in some out-of-the-way corner. 

Out-of-the.way! Why, the brothers Jones and _ half-a.dozen 
others were looking on, before a minute was over, and applauding 
loudly—of which she took not the faintest notice, and this had the 
effect of dispersing them. 

“Young woman,”’ said Jack, presently, sotto voce, “if in a 
moment of weakness I should ask that Brown fellow to lunch— 
query ? have we enough ?”’ 

‘“‘Ham-sandwiches, mince-pies to follow,—one over in case of 
accidents. I put it in myself.”’ 

“I’m sorry the ‘accident’ isn’t a better one than Guss 
Brown,” he answered; but he answered darkly. 

‘* My dear child,”’ she said; “J really put it in for that nice cad 
with the big mouth. Mr. Brown,’ she addressed the visitor, 
presently, when the sandwiches had come to a conclusion, “ May 
I give you a mince-pie ?”’ 

“No, thanks!’ never eat such things—horribly unlucky, I 
believe.” 

‘Oh, I am so glad,’’ she said innocently; ‘‘ for I wanted to 
give it to that small Jim Jones, who sweeps so diligently —~and J 
couldn’t have forborne !’’ 

Augustus Brown observed to himself; ‘‘ There nothing so jolly 
as a girl with no sham about her.”’ 

“I’m going home, good-bye!”’ piped Miss Morris, shaking 
Addie’s hand affectionately. ‘‘T am afraid it is going to snow 
and I must not neglect my sewing-class—good- bye, Mr. Simmons.” 

Jack hauled off his hat and replaced it sulkily, declaring that 
girl a nuisance. 


“T really do think it will snow, though,” sighed the heroine 
H 
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and the hero assented, for he always assented with what she said. 
‘* Oh, dear !”’ for a big flake came right down into her sherry. 

“ We've fed, anyhow,” said Will, who always went in for duty ; 
‘* and there's a jolly barn here, full of hay.”’ 

Some farm-buildings abutted on the pool enclosing a goodly 
cattle-yard—at present full of very unhappy frozen-looking kine. 

‘‘ We're fools to have stayed so late, Addie,’ growled Jack ; 
‘‘ most of them have clearedout. Well, let’s for the barn ; this snow’s 
horrid.” 

“You needn't take off your skates yet, Miss Simmons, in case 
it clears—take my hand—’’Augustus Brown not going to lose a 
chance of assisting this independent young lady. ‘‘ Skates on land 
are awkward.” 

Why Adelaide Simmons took his hand, | don’t know, perhaps 
she was thawing. 

‘** Thank you ‘’’ and with shaky steps they reached shelter. ‘The 
barn was full of bay up to the roof in one part, and sloping 
irregularly and invitingly about towards the door. Speedy comfort 
was the result. Adelaide’s fur, already garnished with snow, now 
gathered hay-seeds ; her dainty “‘ points’’ of red ribbon; her dark 
dress ; her feet peeping from under it, her well-cloved hands play- 
ing pitch-and-toss with her muff, the billowy hay supporting this 
picture, and all shadowed somewhat by heavy rafters overhead. Oh, 
heart of man, what can you desire ? 

Christmas day found the heart of Augustus Brown beating 
cheerfully ina barn. An old white-faced ox peeped in, and passed 
on with a palpable wink of his sleepy eye, to the very wide-awake 
physiognomy of Master Will. 

*¢ Talk of Herefordshire cattle! I'll swear that brute winked,’ 
he cried. Adelaide rebuked him for levity. She had a great respect 
for the inane white countenances of the creatures. ‘‘ To see them 
chewing the cud, and then say those animals haven’t minds! 
They're the profoundest philosophers that ever were. ’ 

‘* By all that’s glorious, cried Will, cutting her short; a 
farm girl bore down upon them, hugging a Britannia metal tea-pot 
and a few cups close, while she strove to draw a scanty shawl over 
all ; for the snow was piteous. Moreover, a playful young thing of 
an ox poked his nose under her elbow ; they watched her nervously, 
she came through the danger saie, administering a backward kick to 
the inquisitive brute, which satisfied him she was not worth the 
trouble of investigating. 














With an awkward curtsey she popped down the sugar-basin in 
Lhe corner, grasping the tea-pot aud remaining gear helplessly in 
both hands, 
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deftly arranged the things and presided as if it were at a Kettle- 
drum. 

‘¢Oh,” quoth Gussie, internally; ‘I dike a girl who is handy.”’ 
The beverage she gave him was nectar. 

Up slouched the big-mouthed cad, Jim, and another with por- 
tentious ears—Bill. 

‘Please, sir, the young master’s gone in, an’ ’e’s gone ’ome.”’ 

‘‘Gone in—oh, dear—who, Will ?’’ Miss Simmons, tea.pot in 
hand, kneeling in the hay, waved it round frantically, as if it were 9 
candle to throw light on the missing Will. 

“He went to have a look at the weather while tea was brew- 
ing,”’ said Jack, slowly. 

‘“ How can you talk like that?’ cried poor Adelaide, dropping 
the tea-pot, and deluging Guss Brown. ‘‘ Why, the poor child 
may be drowning.”’ 

“«?R’s gone ’ome, Miss,” said both the cads in chorus, and with a 
most provoking air. 

‘¢ Why did you not say so before ?’’ asked Miss Simmons, bravely, 
ignoring the flash that came across her that they had done so. 
She was vain enouch not to have Guss think her a fool; so she 
turned to him: “ And I do believe I have spilt the tea all over 
you !”’ 

‘* External, instead of internal,’’ he said, good-humouredly. 
Who could be anything but good-humoured with such a frank, 
sweet girl? She held out a cup of comforting tea to poor frozen 
Jim. 

“Tf you don’t mind my cup !”’ she apologised, prettily. The lad 
took it, scared at such fine words, and dimly conscious that Bill 
was giving him an expressive dig in the ribs—a nudge that 
expressed, ‘‘ We should be green to mind her cup!”’ 

“He, Bill, was refreshed likewise; the entire party began to 
experience an invigorated sentiment. Said Jack— 

‘I will just see ifany one is still there,’ and he darkened the 
doorway with his manly form as he passed out. Bill, Jim, and the 
maid, with the tea equipage, departed. Our hero and heroine were 
alone ; the episode in Adelaide Simmons’s life was beginning to Jook 
interesting, more especially as Augustus Brown remarked— 

‘ Really, it is very nice here !”’ 

“I am enjoying it immensely,’ answered Miss Simmons. 

Just at that point, erratic Jack was back again, a little excited. 

“ T say, Addie, snow’s over. Can you go back alone? Jones 
wants me to go back with him; he’s got some fellows to supper. 
Say I won’t be late.” He was gone ; he knew his sister was quite 
equal to taking care of herself, and so took himself off without 
compunction, 
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“That being the case, will you take off my skates, Mr. 
Brown?” she said. We can quite understand that Mr. Brown 
was “delighted.” But now he assumed a new air; he was no longer 
the half-sly, half-eager, anxious young man of an hour ago, 
catching at the slightest expression of her good will ; but Guss 
became her guardian, her manly protector—in a word, her prop and 
stay. 

“Miss Simmons, you cannot suppose I shall allow you to go 
home alone—no, indeed, while J am here,’’ it sounded as if he 
meant, ‘‘ Before evil touches you it will have to stride overmy 
dead body.” It was an unnecessary insinuation in a prosaic old 
barn, and it made Adelaide smile ; but she was a kind-hearted gir! ; 
so she let him solicitously brush the snow off her skates with a 
handful of hay, strap and carry them with his own, find her stick, 
which was such a help on the slippery roads ; and pretended not to 
see his heightened colour, poor young fellow, when she allowed 
him, in addition, as if she had not already heaped coals of fire on 
his head, to shake some of the hay-seeds from her muff, and the 
intricate loopings of her skirts. 

They began the homeward walk,—a mile and a half in lonely 
lanes. Oh, dear! the snow had lain already, there was a fresh 
inch over the old. How wet it was tor one’s feet, and the ends of 
Addie’s petticoats draggled damp round her ancles. Worse, worse, 
a few warning snow-flakes came full in her face. Of course, 
umbrellas never went skating ; and they were cold and stinging. 

‘* Another storm, I am afraid,’’ said Miss Simmons, not sorry 
for a prosaic subject; for, to tell the truth, she did not like the 
look of Guss Brown’s eye. 

‘* Indeed !”” he muttered, contusedly. 

The flakes came drifting faster and faster. Addie turned up the 
collar of her jacket, und her cheeks were bright, because they 
tungled with the snow’s sharp kisses. However, to make up, it 
rested lovingly in the folds of her dress, the rim of her hat, and 
with each touch she grew prettier. Miss Simmons bent her head 
because her eyes were almost blinded if she looked up, and just 
trudged on straightforwardly ; but everything was so white and 
dazzling, that she grew almost dizzy. 

“Tam so tired !’’ she said, pathetically, after about a quarter 
of an hour’s patient march. 

‘** What can I do for you?!’ cried Guss, frantically. He had 
been so silent, that now his emotion burst forth in tragic tone. 

* Will vou wait a minute ?”’ she begged ; ‘‘ my ancle hurts so, 
it felt weak this morning. I think I must loosen the boot-lace ; 
it seems to press aud hurt me.’’ 

Augustus Brown was 


on his knees in a minute, right down 
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in the wet snow, and groping for the refractory foot. In pure pity 
she put it forth. Of course, the said boot-lace was frozen as hard as 
possible, and struggle he never so desperately, the knot refused to 
be undone. 

‘* Tt} won't come loose,’’ he gasped, looking up, and quite hot 
from his anxious exertions. 

‘‘Never mind! I forgot it would be frozen,’’ said Adelaide, 
hurriedly, for really Augustus’s eyes when he looked up were 
ominous. He drew out his knife and cut the lace ; then, pulling 
some string triumphantly out of bis pocket, managed to mend 
matters, and eased the distressed ancle considerably. By this time 
Mr. Brown was a melancholy object,—hands black, from struggling 
with boots coated with wet blacking, wetter garments drenched to the 
knees, from his humble posture; and a hat very much awry by 
having come in contact with Adelaide’s stick, which she had leant 
against during the operation. She said really warmly: ‘‘ Oh, 
Mr. Brown, I am so sorry for your trouble. How can I thank 
you ?” 

‘* By always letting me take trouble for you,’’ he broke in, 
quickly and excitedly. 

‘*Ob,’’ Adelaide Simmons groaned, mentally, ‘‘ I could manage 
him indoors; but, really, in a snow-storm.’’ However, she said, 
‘Thank you, Mr. Brown! However, you know I am one of those 
people who generally do everything for themselves.”’ 

‘* | mean—I mean,’’ he stammered, and seized the hand which 
orasped the walking-stick. She said afterwards she was sorely 
tempted to administer corporal punishment with it; but I don’t 
believe the dear girl could have dreamt of such rudeness. Any- 
how, what she did was to free her hand speedily, and say in her 
kindest voice— | 

“T know quite well what you mean; but you must not talk to 
me like that.” 

What a goose he was togo on. He began to explain what he 
meant in the face of her saying she knew, and wound up with a 
plain-spoken entreaty for her to marry him. 

Adelaide Simmons was remarkably wet, cold, and tired, trudg- 
ing painfully through heavy snow—snow driving in her eyes, 
between her lips if she opened her mouth to speak, all her wits 
concentrated on keeping her footing, and thoughtless fate thrusting 
a ‘“ crisis ’’ upon her, just when she was least able to cope with it. 
I think she got through it very well. 

“Now, Mr. Brown, I am going to speak quite frankly,’ and she 
tried to turn and look in his face in order to be impressive; but 
the elements forbade that, and she had to proceed, only conscious 
of his presence from hearing his footsteps at her side, ‘‘ I want to 
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know why I should marry you or any one? Iam quite happy as I 
am. I have a most comfortable home, and lots of pleasant society ; 
everything I want. I am quite inclined to let well alone.’’ Here 
her ancle gave a horrible twinge, and she wished Guss would say 
something that she might collect her thoughts; but he was dimly 
silent, and continue she must. Thank goodness! a brave raising of 
her eyes revealed the gate at home, just in time for a tender “ make 
up,” and all would be over. She held out her hand. “ You have 
been very good to me; don’t think me ungrateful or heartless,’ and 
she looked him truly in the face. 

“T said I’d get your skates sharpened for you,”’ he said, with a 
most feeble smile, and raising his hat, walked off just as he might 
have done any other day. : 

Adelaide Simmons went indoors and declared she was wet 
through, which no one doubted. After changing, she spent the 
rest of the day with her feet on the fender, and got through severa] 
chapters of the last new book on Moral Philosophy. 

Now, I really do think this is rather an interesting episode in 
the life of Adelaide Simmons. It is a scrap “snatched from 
oblivion,’ as the saying is, but it is a sample of hundreds of its 
kind. We hear of them and let them amuse us; I don’t think we 
often study them in so far as noticing how they affect the heroes 
and heroines round us. 

I know Addie Simmons pretty well, and a womanly kindness 
and gentleness is usurping, the little coquetry which was’ her one 
affectation. Guss Brown has done her no harm; she is not a girl 
to be proud of a “‘ conquest.” 











LENORE, 
(From the German of Biirger.) 


BY JULIA GODDARD. 


UpstTarTED from her troubled dreams 
Lenore at break of day : 

‘*O Wilhelm! art thou false or dead ? 
Why lingerest thou away ?’’ 

He’d gone with Frederick’s arméd might, 
Before the walls of Prague to fight : 

And he had sent no token 

To her who was heart-broken. 


The King and Empress tired, at length, 
Of combat long and vain ; 

Their warlike mood had softened down, 
And peace proclaimed again. 

And now the troops with sound and song, 
And with drums beating loud and long, 
And with green boughs out-spreading, 
Their homeward path are treading. 


And here and there and everywhere, 

On bridge, in road, in street, 

The festal clang drew old and young 

The ‘coming ones to greet.— | 

‘¢ Praise God !’’ the wife and children cried, 
And “* Welcome !”’ many a joyful bride: 
But, for Lenore, no meeting, 

No kiss, no Joving greeting— 


She questioned each throughout the train, 
She asked of each his name ; 

Yet none could tidings give to her 

Of all the crowd who came. 

And when the soldiers onward passed, 
Upon the ground herself she cast, 

Her raven tresses tearing, 

With looks and cries despairing. 
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Her mother ran with hasty steps, 

“© God! thy strength impart ! 

Thou dearest child, what aileth thee ?’’ 
And clasped her to her heart. 

“© mother, mother, gone is gone, 
Now earth depart, and all thereon ;— 
God ‘showeth mercy never ; 





Woe, woe to me for ever !”’ 


“ Help, God! in mercy, Lord, look down! 
Child, to our Father pray,— 

What God does, that is rightly done, 
Lord, pity us this day.”’ 

“O, mother, mother, idle thought, 

Our God hath not for me well wrought ; 
What hope in prayer prevailing— ~ 

All now is unavailing.” 


**God help! He who the Father knows, 
Knows that He helps each child ; : 
The ever-blesséd Sacrament 

Can soothe thy grief so wild——’’ 

“O, mother, mother, naught can heal 
The weary, burning pain I feel ;— 

No Sacrament be giving 

The dead back to the liviny.’’ 


** Yet listen, child, he may be false, 
And his true love forsake ; 

And he, im far Hungarian land, 
Another bride may take. 

Then, grieve not o’er his faithless heart ; 
From him shall happiness depart ; 

When soul and body sever 

His guilt shall pierce him ever.” 


‘*Q mother, mother, gone is gone, 
And lost is lost for aye,— 

Oh, had I ne’er been born! For death, 
And death alone I pray. 

Die out my light, die out my light, 
Expire in horror’s darkest night. 

With God is mercy never, 

To me is woe for ever!” 












Lenore. 


‘Oh, help! God, help, and enter not 
In judgment with my child ; 

She knows not what her lips now say, 
For grief hath made her wild. 

Ah, child! forget thine earthly love, 
And think on God and Heaven above !— 
Thus, to thy soul complaining, 


A heavenly bridegroom gaining.”’ 


“© mother, mother, what is heaven ? 
O mother, what is hell !—} 

With him, with him, alone is heaven, 
And without Wilhelm, hell ! 

Die out my light, die out my light, 
Expire, expire in borror’s night. 

Joy without him is given 

Neither in earth nor heaven.”’ 


So, through her veins and maddened brain 
Her wild despair was raging, 

Till she, agaiust the will of God, 
Presumptuous war was 

She beat her breast and wrang her bands, 
Till set the sun to other lands ; 

And in heaven’s arch arisen 

The golden stars did glisten. 


But listen, listen! tramp, tramp, tramp ! 
A charger’s hoof! so late ! 

And, clanking from his steed, descends 

A rider at the gate. 

And hark, the wicket bell doth ring, 

So lightly, softly, kling, kling, kling ; 
And, in a voice unbroken, 

These words to her are spoken. 


** Hold! Hola! child, ope the door ; 
Art waking, love, or sleeping ? 
And dost thou, sweetheart, love me still,— 
Art laughing, love, or weeping ?’’ 
‘‘ Ah, Wilhelm, thou, at night so late! 
I weep for thee, my love, and wait ; 
Grief doth my true heart wither.— 
But, ah, whence cams’t thou bither?’’ 

























“ From far Bohemia’s:land I come, 
At midnight only ride. 

I late set out—must quick return, 
And take with me my bride.” 

“ Ah, Wilhelm, rest thee here with me ; 
Heart’s best beloved, 1’ll hold thee, 

And in my arms entold thee.’’ 


“ Let the wind rush through hawthorn-bush, 
And rush and rush in vain ; 

My black ext RO a ta 

I dare not here remain. 

Come, mount, my love, spring up behind ; 
My black steed’s swift, and we must find 

A hundred miles away, love, 

Our bridal-bed to.day, love!’’ 


‘“‘ Would’st take me, then, a hundred miles, 
To bridal-bed to-day ! 

Hark ! hark! th’ eleventh hour hath struck 
Its chimes yet roll away !”’ 

‘‘ Look up! look up! the moon shines bright, 
We and the dead ride fast by night, 

To bridal couch I swear, love, 

Thee safe ere night to bear, love.’’ 


‘* Yet, say where is thy chamber, say 
What like thy bed so small ?”’ 

‘* Far, far from here, still, narrow, cold, - 
Six planks by two is all!’’ 

‘* Hast room for me ?’’ ‘“‘ For me and thee, 
Come mount thee, spring up quick by me ! 
Our chamber’s open wide, love, 

The guests await the bride, love.”’ 


The maiden rose, she wildly sprang 

Upon the steed behind, 

And round the well-loved rider’s waist 
Her lily.hands entwined ; 

And forward, forward, crash, crash, crash, 
With clattering gallop on they dash, 

Rider and steed pant quickly, 
And dust and sparks fiy thickly 









Lenovey 


To right and left, now whirling past, — 
As on thev rode; she wondered, 
How quickly: fled, wood, hedge, and field, 
And how the bridges thundered— 


‘« Dost fear, my love? the moon shines: bright, 


Hurrah! the dead ride fast by night. * 
Dost fear the dead?’ “ Ah! never, 
Yet let them -rest’for ever.”’ 


What sound is that? Why fluttereth 
The raven overhead ? 

Hear tolling bell and death-song tell, 
Now bury we the dead; 

And lo, a funeral train drew near, 
With coffin laid upon the bier, 

With song like'doleful crying, 

Of frogs in lone marsh lying— 


Bury the corpse*when midnight’s past, 
With chant, and song, and wail; 

But home I ride to bridal feast, 

With my young wife so pale— 
Come,-sacristan, come quire along 
And chant for mea bridal song: 


Come, priest; a blessing speaking, 
Ere we our bed are seeking. | 


Hushed song and cry, and vanished bier, 
Obedient at his word, 

And hard behind the horse’s hoofs, 
Whirr, whirr, they now are heard 
And ever forward, crash, crash, crash, 
With thundering gallop on they dash— 
Rider and steed pant quickly, 

And dust and sparks-fly thickly. 


How on the right, how on the left, 
Trees, mountains; hedges fly, 
Now to the left; to right and left, 


Towns, villages, pass by. 


‘* Dost fear, my love? the moon shines bright, 


Hurrah! the dead ride fast by night, 
Fear’st thou:the dead ?’’ ‘‘ Ah, never; 
Yet let them:rest:-for ever.’’ 





























Behind them—hush! hush! hush! 
Of hazel trees oft rush-— 

And ever onward, crash, crash, crash,» 
With thundering gallop on they dash— 
And dust and sparks fly quickly. 


Now all by silver moonlight seen, 

Fled past them swift and far, 

Now seemed to fly away on high, 

The moon and. each fair star; 

“ Dost fear my love? the moon shines. bright 
Hurrah | the dead ride fast by night, 

Dost fear the dead? Ah, woe, love! 

Ah, let the dead ones. go, love! 


‘* Steed! steed: methinks the cock doth crow, 
Soon will the race be o’ér. 

Steed! steed! I scent the morning air, 
Steed! hence for evermore. 

Accomplished is our midnight ride, 

The bridal.bed is open wide. 

Hurrah! the dead. ride fast, love, 

We've reached our home at last, love. 


Quick at an iron-grated door, 

Now ai full speed they thunder, 

A feeble, wavering blow thereon, 

Burst bolt and bar asunder ; 

The doors flew open creaking loud, 
Raced o’er the graves that motley crowd, 
The tombstones white are gleaming, 


Pale in the moonlight streaming, 





















Look+ look! in one short moment's space 
Of horror and dismay, 

The rider’s doublet, piece by piece, 
No flowing locks adorn his brow, 

A naked:skull his head, and now 

A skeleton before her, 

Hour-glass and scythe waves o’er her. 


High pranced the steed, loud snorted he, 
And scattered sparks around, 

And suddenly beneath her, down 

He sunk into the ground: 

And howling rose into the sky, 

From the deep grave a whining cry ; 
Lenore’s heart; wildly beating, 

From life'to death is fleeting. 


Now, in a circle, round and round, 

Beneath the cold moon’s glance, 

Howling these words the mournful ghosts, 
Move-in a fetter-dance, 

‘ Be patient, though the heart should break ; 
With God in Heav’n no quarrel make! 

Body from soul is riven, 

Peace to thy soul be given !’’ 
















THE 


PLACE. OF ZOOLOGY IN GENERAL EDUCATION 
AND IN EVERY-DAY LIFE* 
BY Dr. ANDREW WILSON. 


Ler me, firstly, note, that those who object to study any subject 
which they themselves.deem unconnected with their own special 
life and avocation,..commit. the illogical, and I must say illiberal 
mistake, of seeking to limit their intellectual progress from a very 
unreasonable motive.and.cause. Because they consider any par- 
ticular study of no use, or what is still more absurd, because they 
think that it. cannot be of, any. future service to them, the study is 
rejected. But one is naturally tempted to ask of such persons 
how they can. attain to any knowledge of what will or what will 
not be of service to. them in the future? Who can, in the first 
place and as a matter of common sense detail, reasonably assert 
that they will never be in any position, or placed in any circum. 
stances in which a knowledge of the despised branch will not come 
handy, and even be of valuable nature to them? Human 
policy in this respect, and especially that which would take upon 
itself the office of educational censor, and of deciding according 
to its narrow lights what should or should not be studied in view of 
the unknown future, is of a very shortsighted kind. The study we 
prosecute from a liking for it, and in our leisure time, may in 
the days of the future become the prop and mainstay of ur 
physical and intellectual life, andmay uniold.sources of pleasure and 
gratification to us undreamt of until the occasion calls them forth. 
But probably you will agree with me that this mode of arguing 
for the limitation of studies is not a feasible argument, or one 
worth while attacking. It carries with it its own condemnation. 
and in this light we can well afford to leave it. Zoology, however, 
has more positive and direct aspects in which to present her- 
self for your mental acceptation. For if you ask me now te ex. 
plain the benelits of its study, I reply, firstly, that its cultivation 
forms oue of the most valued means of mental training that 
can be found, and that as such it should form an essential part 
of every liberal educational programme ; secondly, that its study 
has important bearings on commerce and the health of nations: 
and thirdly, that it involves considerations connected with religion 
and morality which appeal to every man and woman who counts 
it a privilege to be able to think and reason as intelligent beings, 


* This paper forms the concluding portion of the Introductory Lecture to 


the Class of Zoology in the Zdindurgh School of Art, 8th Nov., 1875. 














































with minds to cultivate, bodies to conserve, and hopes and beliefs — 
to strengthen and defend. Such a category of aims and-attributes 
cannot be accepted by you unreservedly or without questioning + 
nor would [ wish you to simply take them for granted and-withont: 
ptoof or ijlustration-of any kind, Let me, therefore, exemplify to 
you the chief aspects: in. which zoological. study fulfils the uns 
dou btedby: high ends. | have. just enumerated, 

Its study—and- indeed I may extend my remarks-to include the — 
cultivation-of all other branches of natural science«“actsy 1 have 
said, as an important aid in mental. training; that isin bringing 
the mind into orderly habits of thought, and. in-inducing: in. the 
mental powers results analogous to those acquired by the powersof 
the body after a judicious course of physical training. It will not 
be disputed, I fancy, that the mind, like the body, requires to be 
trained to its due work—the work of thinking in a reasonable; 
judicious, and-trustworthy manner. Nor will it be denied that, in 
proportion to the efficacy of this mental training, our minds will 
more or less effectively perform the work whereuntowthey are 
called. .We may train the bodily powers judiciously: and welly to 
enable us to undergo the fatigue of ordinary life with less: languor 
and weariness than before. A system of gymnastics«may be law. 
fully and reasonably undertaken by everyone without the slightest 
intention of qualifying for: an acrobatic life. And. so with the 
mind... We may as reasonably hold that the task of.mentaltraining 
is no less a part of everyone's duty and lawful. labour*than that: of 
ensuring the health of the body, by due exercisewor by daily 
ablution, or by attention-to any of the plain commonssense:rules 
which regulate.our physical lite. 

This system of mind.gymnastics is one which is imperativeson 
all ages and conditions. In no age can its advantages: be»more 
thoroughly understood than in this controversial epoch, when the 
oldest and most respected of ideas are ruthlessly deposed:from: their 
niches, and.iconoclasm in. things social and religious isthe orderot 
the day... To have our young trained to“ think,’’ and our elders 
to judiciously weigh and consider all the matters.of life; to teach 
men and-women how to use their reason; to enable: them snecesss 
fully to grapple with the great difficulties of trade and. labourjof 
science. and..art, of morality and religion—such are the objects 
which this system of mind-training has in views And_ the. study 
of natural selence accomplishes these great ends chiefly. by inducing 
orderly habits of thought... The very essence. of this: study:liessan 
the cultivation of the observant faculties, and in the true culture of 
the senses. to appreciate, and, through appreciationyto understand 
and enjoy the objects which are set before the mind... 

To observe rightly aud truly, and as sciencexteachespus.to 
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observe, is a habit which lies at the foundation of all order in 
mental things ; and without this habit of looking at things in their 
due se, thoughts and thinking can only appear as acts and 
ss ‘which exist but to confuse and bewilder the thinker. 
And to the young, in their serious, responsible duty—too little 
thought of in its seriousness both by pupil and teacher—of laying 
up stores of mental wealth for future use, how great a boon must 
be the acquirement of these orderly habits in the work of the mind! 
The great difficulty, I presume, of every educator of youth is not 
to arouse his pupils’ thoughts, not to incite them to think, but to 
‘train them soto think that they shall understand, appreciate for 
themselves, and in due order arrange for future use the material 
whieh their education furnishes. For the well-balanced mind is 
like a duly-arranged storehouse, where the fruits of each year’s 
industry are not only duly arranged within, but are capable of being 
brought forth for use in good order and at the proper season and 
time. I have no intention of depreciating in the slightest degree 
the value of mathematical and allied sciences as means whereby 
this mind-training may be effected—I fully recognise the value of 
such studies ; but I make bold at the same time to maintain that in 
their universality of application, and in their suitability for both 
sexes and for minds of all ages, the natural sciences present 
means of wider application and of fuller use than are included in 
the studies of exact science. And withal, what argument is needed 
to enforce the pleasantness of natural-science studies, which bring us 
into contact with the fairest aspects of this great world, and with all 
that is lovely and attractive in the surroundings of our lives? If 
we have no appreciation of the beautiful in nature, it is high time 
we should be taught to see the fairness and fulness of the earth; 
forno more humanising influence than that of the beautiful and 
good in nature can operate on man. And to remain as one of the 
dull, unperceiving objects of this world, with no sense of aught 
beyond the narrow round of our daily life, were surely a practice 
unworthy the name of humanity and reason. Whilst when we 
contrast with this latter state that of the mind aided by science to 
peer into the secrets of nature’s working, and i imagine the never- 
ending sources of delight and instruction, which in the study of 
plant or animal life, or in the world itself, are continually appear- 
ing, we can well imagine that such a mind must live its short 
life over and over again, in the fulness of its enjoyments and in 
contemplating the wonders of the universe. 
In thus pleading for natural-science studies as the initiators of 
a feasible and pleasant system of mental gymnastics, do not, I 
pray you, mistake the meaning I attach to the term “ natural- 
science studies.” By the sciences of natural objects I do not 
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mean the dry bones and bare, hard details of any scientific system. . 
I do not in any sense wish you to think of science only as a 
collection of dry, hard facts arranged in a certain order, and as 
presenting nothing more attractive than this. No! There is an 

t of science commonly present to the popular mind, in which 
it appears like the dry skeleton of the museum—uninteresting and 
unintelligible save to the initiated few. But science has also its 
warm, living aspect. The dry facts form, like the skeleton, the 
mere framework of the scientific organism which gives support to 
the’ active, pulsating, life-retaining parts. And if science be 
taught to you as it should be, you will be led to the valued facts 
through their connection and relations with the interesting and 
captivating body of the study. Generalisations will act as the 
ligaments and muscles to bind the parts together; and throughout 
the scientific, as throughout the actual living organism, you will 
be led to feel how real are the interests, and how wondrously exact 
in their relations, are all the harmonies ofa scientific system. The 
science of some, I know, is that involved in the idea of Words. 
worth’s Peter Bell, whose observations of nature, as we all know, 
resulted in the dogma that — 

“ A primrose by the river’s brim, 
A yellow primrose was to him— 
And-it-was nothing more.” 

As Huxley has remarked, it would not have roused Peter a whit 
from his apathy to have informed him ‘‘that the primrose is a 
Dicotyledonous Exogen,. with a monopetalous corolla and a 
central placentation.”” Whilst if the botanist continued his 
encyclopsdic chant, he might have afforded Peter the additional 
satisfaction of knowing that the flower belongs to the natural order 
Primulaces ; that it has oblanceolate, wrinkled, radical leaves; an 
inferior gamosepalous calyx; pentandrous stamens; and a syn. 
carpous, superior pistil! And as an actual, and not merely sup- 
positious criticism upon this mode of regarding scientific method, 
I may quote a newspaper paragrapb, now of some years’ date, 
which says:—‘‘In the Charterhouse examination questions for 
this year, under the head of botany, the scholar is told to explain 
the following terms: —Malva has a gamosepalous calyx; a poly- 
petaluus hypogynous corolla; polyandrous, monadelphous, epi. 
petalous, stamens ; and a superior, syncarpous pistil.”’ ‘The reporter 
adds no observation upon the information he gives his readers; but 
if we may judge from his silence, the Charterhouse boys had his 
utmost sympathy and commiseration in their hard estate. 

Now all this, I frankly grant, sounds ludicrously enigmatic, and 
might well afford a text whereon a sophist might inveigh against 
the abstruse nature of science and its terminology. But to teach 
i 
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botany merely as‘a modernised repository of classical roots and 


- derivations, Se be the aim or intention of the true botanist. His 


technical language is as necessary and as useful to him as the 
privileged terms of any trade are to the workers therein; but to 
learn botany does not mean that you shall learn names merely. 
What the skilful botanist would teach you to look at, to observe, 
and to note, would be the structure of the flower; the teachings of 
the microscope with regard to it; the revelations of physiology 
about it; and its relations to the world in which it is placed. From 
these points he would lead you further to see how the silent inner 
life of the plant proceeded from day to day; you would note its 
growth and decline; in short, you would find that through the true 
study of your primrose, you would gain glimpses of worlds and 
catch gleams of thoughts, too wonderful in the one case for description, 
and too grand in the other for realisation. Such would also he 
the teaching of the true zoologist. He would lead you similarly 
to look at animal life and existence, not as a mere collection of dry 
details, but in all its many and varied phases; and he would 
awaken thus within you an interest in the world, its tenants, nay, 
and even in yourselves, that would afford you instruction and delight 
throughout an entire lifetime. 

When, therefore, you think of science, do not picture it to 
yourself as composed of nothing save the dry-as.dust technicalities 
of popular notions. Think of it as a living reality; as a flesh-and- 
blood expounder of all that is worth knowing and that can be 
known ; as an existing power, ever anxious in its unwearied march 
for the good and welfare of mankind ; and best of all perhaps, as an 
ever-willing instructor of all who will come to be taught. I can. 
not conclude my advocacy of this my first proposition, without 
expressing the earnest wish that the future may see, in greater 
detail than the present shows us, natural science taught broadcast 
in our schools. Let us bend the educational twig in its early 
growth, that our efforts may be perceptible on the fully-grown tree. 
Let us send our boys and girls out into the world, knowing some- 
thing of the world, of its wonders, and of themselves, as well as 
of the proprieties of life, or of the dead languages and modern 
tongues. No better summing up of the value of scientific habits 
can be made than by using the words of a distinguished writer, 
who says :—‘t The habit of seeing ; the habit of knowing what we 
see; the habit of discerning differences and likenesses ; “the habit 
of classifying accordingly ; the habit of searching for hypotheses 
which shall connect and explain those classitied facts ; the habit of 
verifying these hypotheses by applying thereunto fresh facts; the 
habit of throwing them away bravely if they will not fit; the 
habit of general patience, diligence, accuracy, reverence for facts 
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for their own sake, and love of the truth for its own sake,—in one 
word, the habit of reverent and implicit obedience to the laws of 
nature, whatever they may be—these are not merely intellectual, 
but also moral habits which will stand men in practical good stead 
in every affair of Jife; and in every question, even the most awful, 
which may come before them as rational and social beings.’’ 

The second point involved in my commendation of natural. | 
science studies lies in the fact that such studies have important 
bearings on the prosperity of commerce, and on the health of 
nations. This proposition admits of proof of the easiest and most 
direct kind. For if we will only think of the many sources of 
commercial industry which either take origin from or are very 
intimately dependent upon the natural objects by which we are 
surrounded, then the cultivation of the knowledge of these objects 
will at once be admitted to be of the greatest importance from a 
technical point of view.. The extension of botanical science 
has made us familiar, as Friar Lawrence says, with the 
‘wondrous grace’’ that lies hidden and stored up within the 
tissues and cells of vegetable life, and has ferreted out for us 
many a valuable aid to the art of the physician in the alleviation 
and cure of disease. But the case of zoology presents even stronger 
aspects than that of botany. For I have but to remind you of the 
multifarious objects of commercial gain and speculation which 
are derived from the animal world, to show you how zoology relates 
herself to trade. Our furs and fisheries, our pearls and shells, our 
fats and oils, our daily food, and our many luxuries, come in greater 
part, or wholly, from the zoologist’s domain. Incidentally, there- 
fore, and in a wide glance, we see how the extension of zoological 
knowledge*may beceme one with the widening of commerce, and 
the increase of many branches of profitable industry. 

But wider, more typical, and far more striking, are the aspects 
in which zoology may become related to the conservation and 
protection, not only of our much-cherished industries, but to that 
highest of all human aims—the conservation and saving of human 
life itself. Did time permit, I could lead you ina historical ramble 
backwards to the middle of the seventeenth century, and south. 
wards in imagination to the still beautiful city of Florence, where 
a certain philosopher-physician, by the name of Francesco Redi, 
started a controversy, the part fruits of which you and I are reaping 
in this ninetenth century, and the fuller benefits of which our 
descendants will assuredly in their turn gain. Redi directed his 
attention to the soluticn of the question, whether or not it were 
possible that living things could come from things that were dead 
or inorganic, and gave it as his opinion, and as the result of much 
careful investigation, that every living form must have originated 
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from something living which preceded it. In other words, that 
every animal must have had a parent, and that every plant must 
have come from a pre-existing plant. Prior to Redi’s time it had 
been believed that living things might and did spring from lifeless 
material; and thus, as in Redi’s well-known experiment, the 
ancients and his predecessors believed that the maggots appearing 
in putrifying meat, were generated de novo from the meat itself; 
whilst Redi, on the contrary, showed his contemporaries that the 
maggots in reality were developed from the eggs of the flesh-flies, 
which had been deposited in the meat by the parent flies. Thus 
a case of what was termed, “spontaneous generation ’’—a stout 
belief in which was, by the Churchmen of Redi’s days, emphati- 
cally “ nail’d wi’ Scriptur’”’—was disposed of in the simplest 
possible manner by the quiet observation of a single student of 
life-science. We can trace the progress of Redi’s doctrine, ‘‘ omne 
vivum ex vivum,” along the line of the intervening centuries, as 
marked by many a foray and many a stout contest. We follow it 
from the time of Needham and Buffon, and that of Spallanzani, 

with his “universal germ theory,” promulgated to account in his 
day, as we do in ours, for the production of living organisms in all 
sorts of out-of-the-way places. And we can best of ‘all witness in 
our own day, at our very doors, and in our persons, the beneficial 
effects of the reform-movement begun by the physician of Florence 
some two hundred or more years ago. For to-day, and within a 
few hundred yards of where I stand, our sick are being success- 
fully treated in our great hospital on the principles which are 
essentially those of Redi and his disciples. There we find Professor 
Lister with his “‘ antiseptic system ’’ of treatment, which takes as 
its keynote and stand.point the fact that the germs of lower animal 
life and plant life, existing unseen in the air around us, but visible 
to the scientific gaze, are the prime causes of much suffering and 
frequent death after surgical operations. And proceeding to exclude 
the germs, as did Redi of old, we now can attempt, and successfully 
perform operations for the cure of suffering humanity, which ope- 
rations, prior to the inauguration of the antiseptic system, would 
have been deemed in many cases of unjustifiable character. This 
principle of recognising the particulate and organic origin of many 
diseases, or in other words, the “ germ theory of disease,’’ under- 
lies the practice of the most advanced school of modern medical 
thought. And if, as I trust I have shown you, the great results of 
saving and prolonging life have sprung from, and been perfected by 
zoological observation, you will not require much further illustra- 
tion of my second proposition, that zoology has something to du 
with the health and well-being of communities. But every time 


you see a child vaccinated, you are also beholding a tacit recogni. 
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tion of the ‘‘ germ theory,” and of the value of biological study 
and research. Your vaccine lymph contains the particles or germs 
of the mild fever which has so valuable a protective influence on 
the child. And you are thus simply and intentionally, and with 
good result, exposing the human organism to the attack of the 
lower organisms, which in more virulent form cause the dreaded 
small-pox epidemic. In the proposal to “stamp out” infectious 
disorders, we are simply treading in the footsteps of Redi and his 
successors ; and if in the future we are privileged to reach this 
higher perfection of the physician’s art, and to see epidemic 
disorders finally trodden under foot, we shall have to thank the 
labours of biologists and physiologists for thus saving the people 
from perishing by the fulness and worth of their knowledge. 

If you further wish to see how biology or natural science 
becomes related to the social welfare of the human race, and if you 
feel interested in the arguments of those who think that such 
studies form one of the chief bases for the cultivation of social 
science and for bettering the condition of the masses, you should 
read Mr. Herbert Spencer’s interesting work on the ‘‘Study of 
Sociology.’’ Whether or not you may agree with all that Mr. 
Spencer advocates, you cannot but admire his deft way of showing 
how the welfare of a nation depends unconsciously on the use it 
makes of scientific and other kinds of knowledge. No one can 
doubt the imnate truth and applicability of Mr. Spencer’s argument, 
that the life of evéry organism, the human being included, is 
strangely analogous to that of the compound organisation we know 
as society at large, and that the fuller knowledge we possess of the 
former, the better will we be able to legislate for the welfare of the 
latter. In other words, the better a biologist, any social reformer 
is, the more likely will his influence and work in society, be of a 
beneficial kind. 

As Mr. Spencer ably remarks; ‘‘all social actions being 
determined by the actions of individuals, and all actions of indi- 
viduals being vital actions that conform to the laws of life at large, 
a rational interpretation of social actions implies knowledge of the 
laws of life.” In the second place, ‘‘ society as a whole, considered 
apart from its living units, presents phenomena of growth, structure, 
and function like those of growth, structure, and function in an 
individual body; and these last are needful keys to the first.’’ 
Or again, ‘* that everything thought and felt, and done in the course 
of social life, is thought and felt, and done in harmony with the 
laws of individual life, is also a truth—almost a truism, indeed ; 
though one of which few seem conscious.”” “ The Science of Life,’’ 
he concludes, ‘yields to the science of society, certain great 
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If also you will read the account—and I know of no subject 
more interesting to the earnest student of biology, of Pasteur’s 
researches and studies on the great silk-worm disease, known as 
Pébrine, which decimates that insect-species, as cholera slays its 
human thousands, you will see how a zoological study saved the 
commercial prosperity of France. Previously to M. Pasteur’s 
researches, the silk.worms were dying by hundreds from this 
mysterious and unknown disease, and blank ruin was staring the 
silk-growers and cultivators in the face. Whilst, when by careful 
study of the causes and conditions of the disease, Pasteur had made 
himself master of the situation, and had found that a minute plant- 
organism, propagating itself within the bodies of the silkworms, 
and’ conveyed readily from one to another, was the cause of the 
epidemic, his countrymen realised the truth of the proverb that 
‘* knowledge is power,’’ and that to scientific research was due the 
salvation of their commerce, and the rescue of their happiness and 
prosperity. And thus also, I think, I prove my second proposition, 
that natural science studies become correlated in the most intimate 
manner with the health, and also with the commercial well-being 
of mankind. 

I have left myself but a few moments to hurriedly dispose of my 
last proposition, namely, that my subject has important bearings on 
matters connected with those varied beliefs which, under the com- 


mon term of religion, belong to the natural estate of man, wherever 
that estate is found, and whatever degree of culture it may present. 
You will probably think I am about to touch on ground which to 
the footsteps of most men should be labelled ‘‘ dangerous.” But I 
have no fear that in anything I may say I shall offend the 
susceptibilities of anyone who extends to others that liberality of 
thought and expression, he or she must demand for himself or 
herself. That science of all kinds has intimate relations with 
religious beliefs, is a statement which none may deny, were they 
inclined so todo. It needs but a glance at the literature and daily 
events of our time, to show that the controversial element in modern 
intellectual life is one which therein attains if not its maximum, at 
least a very high phase of development. And it requires but a 
British Association meeting, and a speaker free of thought, and of 
speech as well, like Huxley or Tyndall, to set the world at large in 
a ferment which takes years to subside, if indeed, some of the 
Particles concerned, can subside at all. If, therefore, science and 
religion have nothing in common, why the disturbance? The fact 
is that religious beliefs are too intimately connected with scientific 
method and scientific affairs, to passively suffer even an attempt at 
divorce, And as the Duke of Argyll well puts it, “* Every one 
truth is connected with every other truth in this great universe of 
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God. The connection may be one of infinite subtlety, and appa- 
rent distanve—running as it were, underground for a long way—but 
always asserting itself at last, somewhere, and at some time.”’ 

If therefore, the disturbing elements of scientific assertion and 
inquiry, shock the religious beliefs of the individual, the sect, or 
the nation at large, what procedure or line of conduct does it become 
the religionist to follow? Certainly not that of bewailing the 
destruction, apparent or real, of his temples of belief; not that of 
bemoaning the razing to the ground of those tents wherein he has 
so long and comfortably dwelt ; and not that, assuredly, of asserting, 
that because his fathers worshipped in this mountain or in that, 
he must therefore and of necessity do the same. No! if our beliefs 
are attacked, and if they are worth defending at all, let us be up 
and doing. Meet your opponents with their own weapons. Do 
not go forth with old dogmas to meet scientific truths, as with the 
armour of mediaval times against the weapons of to-day. Study 
science for yourselves; meet scientific fact and assertion by 
counter-assertion and counter-fact. You will find that in science, 
more perhaps, than in commonplace things, there are always two 
sides to every great question; and you will never fight or gain 
your battle more readily, or more honestly, than by testing every 
point by your own knowledge, and opposing to the advance of your 
adversaries a barrier of like kind to that which forms their most 
potent means of offence, Thus, if for no other reason than to 
defend and establish the beliefs dear to you and yours, you should 
cultivate science-studies ; and in no province more than in that of 
the biologist and zoologist can you successfully labour in this way. 
From the zoological camp, with its theories of Evolution and Descent, 
with its Spontaneous-Generation theories, its Anthropomorphism, its 
Automatic doctrine, its Reign of law, and its countless other 
hypotheses, have proceeded the attacking parties, whose sallies 
have most» perplexed the camp of orthodoxy; and I could not, 
therefore, invite you to a better field for study, or to a better place 
for demonstrating the “ other side’’ to such great questions, than 
by asking your earnest attention during the session we inaugurate 
to-night. 

Lastly, let me say a closing word in defence of earnest, honest, 
and sober scientific inquiry in the direction of the subjects I have 
just been proclaiming as those of vital interest to common religion. 
I say “defence,” for some appear to think that the inquiries of 
honest science, made in all cases for the intellectual and social 
benefit of mankind, are fit objects for criticism, not always of the 
most charitable or just nature. To charge the scientific inquirer with 
Atheism, Materialism, or any other of the numerous “isms ”’ of 


heterodoxy, Which are always ready at the beck and call of the 
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theologian, is generally deemed not only a light, but a very right 
and just procedure. I am not here to defend unwarrantable 


speculation, but I do strenuously advocate freedom of inquiry in all 
cases. I know that ignorance and superstition are ever the parents 
of misery and unbelief; but I never yet heard it proved ‘that 
honest inquiry into the ways and works of nature made, or could 
make, any man or woman the worse for their labour. And a thorough 
examination of any disputed point will generally do more to clear 
away the difficulties and dangers. of any position than any other 
form of procedure. Let us, therefore, boldly, yet with all humility, 
proceed to the investigation of every point, or fact, or theory that 
comes before us. Let our knowledge, as Tennyson puts it— 


. Grow from more to more ; 


But more of reverence in us dwell. 
That mind and soul, according well, 
May make one music as before, but vaster.” 


Let the Church and religion, as a noted preacher of our time* 
remarks, ‘‘ Take hold of Science and the Arts, and the new facts,”’ 
and ‘‘recognise and regulate the modern appliances of luxury.” 
For Goethe says truly, when he maintains the unity of art, science, 
and religion— 

“ Wer Wiasenschafit und Kunst besitzt, 


Hat auch Religion ; 


Wer jene beiden nicht besitzt, 
Der habe Religion.” 


(“ Whoso has art and science found, 
Religion, too, has he ; 
Who has not art nor science found, 
His should Religion be.”) 

And, in proportion as religion avails herself of the help of 
science and its labours to strengthen her position and power, so 
will she most typically and admirably fulfil her great office in ruling 
wisely and well the inner and higher life of a man. As science pro- 
gresses, so let religion advance with her,—for the world, we shall 
find, is daily awakening to new beliefs, and to the fuller knowledge 
of itself. The great irresistible tide of human knowledge is sweep- 
ing away the old landmarks and resting-places with rapid force. 
And wise, indeed, are they who, recognising the extension of know- 
ledge as from God, betake themselves with the tide to higher levels 
of thought, and there construct their dwelling-places anew. 

If, therefore, to gain the knowledge which shall make us wiser 
in our day and generation, and which may, in turn, affect those 
who come after us, be a high and honourable calling in all, let us 
with honesty and heart of purpose try to walk worthy of the voca- 
tion wherewith we are called. 





* Rev. H. R Haweis’s «“ Speech in Beaso n,” p.p. 18. 





